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‘Greatest Possible Participation’: 


Meany Urges United Support 
Of Voter Registration Drive 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has rallied the 13.5-million-member labor federation for a full- 
wale drive to secure maximum voter participation in the 1960 presidential elections, declaring that 
lailure to register and vote is “a betrayal of democracy.” ; 

Moving swiftly to implement the massive voter registration campaign approved unanimously by 
he AFL-CIO Executive Council at the climax of its summer session in Chicago, Meany urged all 
tational and international unions®— 


i give effective support to the 
: program. 

“Regardless of our individual 
preference for parties and candi- 
dates,” Meany wrote the presidents 
of affiliated unions, “we can all 
mite upon one basic objective— 
he greatest possible participation 
in the election by all qualified 
Americans.” 

The AFL-CIO president de- 
clared that “it should be a mat- 
ter of deep concern to us all 
that hardly more than a bare 
majority of the potential voters 
actually cast ballots at election 
time.” He added: 

“There are today more than 40 
million citizens who are not even 
registered to vote in their respective 


states. I submit that this is a 
betrayal of democracy.” 

Meany referred to figures com- 
piled by the American Heritage 
Foundation, a non-profit institute 
devoted to encouraging an increase 
in registration and voting, which 
showed that the highest percentage 
turnout of voters in the U.S. came 
in 1952, when 62.7 percent of the 
nation’s voters participated in the 
presidential election. 


This turnout is far below the 
records achieved by other nations 
of the free world. A Heritage 
Foundation analysis of the free 
world’s voting patterns shows that 
Austria leads with 95 percent voter 
participation; Italy, 93.8 percent; 
France, 89 percent; Turkey, 87.7 


Kohler Guilty, 3,000 
Ordered Reinstated 


By Robert B. Cooney 


The National Labor Relations Board, in a climactic decision 
which may resolve the bitter, six-year Kohler strike, unanimously has 
ordered the company to “bargain collectively” with Auto Workers’ 


Local 833. 


Four of the five Board members held that Kohler converted what 


had begun as an economic strike'?— 


into an unfair labor practice about 


ed a considerably stronger con- 


June 1, 1954 by granting a wage | demnation of the Kohler company. 

The “totality” of Kohler’s long 

opposition to unionism was ig- 
(Continued on Page 5) 


increase to non-strikers without 
consulting the union. 


Member Joseph Alton Jenkins 


percent; West Germany, 86 per- 
cent; Greece and Indonesia, 85 
percent; and Israel, 82.8 percent. 
“Surely,” Meany wrote union 
presidents, “we can and should 
give better evidence that we prize 
our rights and respect our obliga- 
tions as citizens of a free nation. 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Set to Pass 


security. 


security approach, the Senate voted®— 
51-44 to reject the “pay-as-you-go” 
method endorsed by the AFL-CIO. 

It then passed an omnibus social 
security measure calling for federal- 
state subsidies to provide limited 
health benefits through public wel- 
fare—but only in those states 
where legislatures vote increased 
appropriations to match the federal 
funds, 

Earlier, the Senate handed 
Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon, 
Republican presidential nominee, 
a crushing defeat when it voted 
67-28 against a proposal en- 
dorsed by Nixon and introduced 


Congress Bows to Ike’s Veto Threat, 


With all but one GOP senator—Clifford P. Case (R-N. J.)—lined up solidly against the social 


Election Will Serve 


Nation’ c Interests 


By Saul Miller 


The AFL-CIO has strongly endorsed and called for the 
election of John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson as “in 
the best interests of the United States and of the labor move- 
ment.” 


The federation’s General Board urged all AFL-CIO members 
to give the Kennedy-Johnson ticket “full and unstinting sup- 
port” on the basis of the “sharp and clear” contrast between the 
platforms, records and candidates of the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. 


The General Board—composed of the fepresentatives of 134 
affiliated unions, trade and industrial departments and the 
Executive Council—solidly endorsed the council’s earlier recom- 
mendation for support of the Democratic ticket in a 12-page state- 
ment summarizing platform and voting record comparisons. 


It backed up its position with a detailed comparison of the 
party platforms with the AFL-CIO program and an analysis of 
the voting records of Kennedy and Vice-Pres. Nixon. 


The board’s action followed a recommendation by the council 
that it was “in the best interests of the 13.5 million members of 
the AFL-CIO to take a forthright stand in the coming election” 
and that Kennedy and Johnson should be endorsed. 


The council said it predicated its recommendation on careful con- 
sideration of the platforms, records and candidates of the respective 
parties and on “the public pledge of John F. Kennedy and Lyndon 


B. Johnson to actively support and carry out their party’s platform 
if elected.” 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told a press conference that the 
board endorsed the Kennedy-Johnson ticket with only one dissent- 
ing vote cast by AFL-CIO Vice Pres. A. Philip Randolph who 
maintained that labor cannot work effectively in the two-party 
system and urged the formation of a labor party. The federation 
president said there is “no reason that I know of” why a labor 
party should be formed. 


In answer to a reporter’s question, he said support for the ticket 
was marked by a good deal of enthusiasm and that on the key 
issue of economic growth, the Democratic platform “is much more 
responsive” to labor’s position than the Republican stand. The 
GOP, he commented, claims there is no economic problem. 

The board statement called Kennedy “intelligent, articulate and 
forceful,” adding that “on almost every issue between the money 
interest and the people’s interest—housing, schools, health and 
all the rest—Kennedy voted with the people, Nixon voted against’ 
the people.” 

Of Nixon the board said there is “good reason to believe that 
Nixon would follow the general (foreign) policies of the present 
Administration,” the net result of which “has been a weakening of 
the western alliance and a widening of the Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence.” 

Kennedy, the board pointed out, has “no commitment to the 
specific undertakings of the last eight years . . . (and) would not 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Token Medical Aid Bill 


By Gene Zack 


The 86th Congress neared final passage of a token medical aid measure after a right-wing Re- 
publican-southern Democratic Senate coalition, bowing to pressure from the medical lobby and the 
Eisenhower-Nixon Administration, scuttled efforts to place health care for the aged under social 


-by Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) 
to provide federal-state subsidies 
to private insurance companies to 
finance health insurance. 

The full social security bill, of 
which the “states’ rights” health 
provision was a part, sailed quickly 
through a joint conference commit- 
tee where it had been sent to re- 
solve differences between varying 
Senate and House versions. 

In advance of the Senate vote, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany as- 
sailed the Nixon-Javits amendment, 
declaring it “combines all of the bad 


by the Administration. Meany al- 
so lashed at the Senate Finance 
Committee measure later adopted 
by the Senate, warning it would 
create a new class of “medically 
indigent” and require “proof of 
poverty” before health care would 
be forthcoming. 

The health care measure reached 
the Senate under the open threat of 
an Eisenhower veto if the social se- 
curity principle were adopted. 

Following defeat of the AFL- 
ClO-backed plan contained in an 
amendment which he co-sponsored 


features” of bills endorsed earlier} (Continued on Page 11) 
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EILEEN BARTON, eneiy reconding artist, will j join ide USO e enter- 
tainment unit when it presents the “AFL-CIO Salute to the Armed 
Forces” in southern Europe and North Africa next month. The 
show was made possible by a $10,000 check from AFL-CIO pre- 
sented by Pres. George Meany to USO Chairman Harvey S. Fire- 
stone Jr. as an expression of labor’s concern for the man-in uniform. 


Teachers’ Convention 
Backs Student Sit-ins 


Dayton, O.—Strong support of student sit-ins by all who believe 
in democracy for themselves has been called for by the Teachers, 
meeting in their 44th annual convention. 

Delegates representing 60,000 union teachers and other school 
employes emphatically endorsed a resolution “commending and sup- 


porting courageous students” 
took part in the sit-ins for school 
integration in the South and assert- 
ing that “if we believe in democracy 
for ourselves, then we must sup- 
port all people who honestly want 
freedom.” 

Sit-in demonstrations. are “peace- 
able expressions of protest by 
young people against environmental 
handicaps in seeking self-respect, 
recognition and dignity,” the dele- 
gates declared. 

At the same time the conven- 
tion charged the National Educa- 
tion Association with a “shame- 
ful neglect of the principles of 
democracy” in maintaining sep- 
arate southern organizations for 
white and Negro members. The 
resolution called on NEA to fol- 
low the AFT’s example in pro- 
hibiting segregated locals. 

Some 750 delegates voted to 
back James Worley, teacher fired 
last year for refusing to file a lesson 
plan with his superiors at Fox Lane 
High School near Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
They approved a resolution urging 
that the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities be abolished, 
and referred to the AFT executive 
council a telegram of protest from 
Rep. Francis E. Walter (D-Penn.). 


who® 


The resolution asserted that the 
House committee’s recent hearings 
in California had resulted in “ir- 
revocable loss of dignity, reputa- 
tion and jobs” of many Californi- 
ans, especially probationary teach- 
ers. Walter invited the union to 
“present the documented facts of 
your charges” in sworn testimony 
before the committee. 

Pres. Carl J. Megel reported a 
50 percent increase in membership 
since he took office in 1952, and 
set these goals for the next 10- 
year period: 


Increasing AFT membership to 
100,000; teachers’ salaries rang- 
ing from $6,000 to $13,000 a 
year; statewide tenure laws in’ 
every state; collective bargaining 
for all teachers’ unions; national 
and state legislative programs to 
make tenure and bargaining a 
reality. 

Megel said collective bargain- 
ing for public employes is winning 
wide acceptance. He cited a new 
permissive bargaining law in Mas- 
sachusetts, and the likelihood of a 
collective bargaining agency elec- 
tion in New York City public 
schools. 


Action Expeeted Soon: 


Postal Clerks Convention 
Paves. Way for Merger Talks 


St. Louis The. Post Office Clerks have approved a proposal clearing the way for merger talks 
with the unaffiliated United National Association of Post Office Craftsmen and other postal clerk 


unions. 


The stated goal of the 18+ =point “Blueprint for Merger”—unanimously : adopted at the 31st national 
convention of the NFPOC here—is consolidating into a single AFL-CIO union of postal clerks. 


Officials here said the action? — 


makes amalgamation of the 100,- 
000-member NFPOC and the 35,- 
000-member Post Office Craftsmen 
“a certainty during the next year.” 

In response to an invitation from 
the NFPOC executive board, the 


Craftsmen reversed a negative find- 


ing by their own board and en- 


|| dorsed merger in principle at their 
:/own convention earlier this month. 


Discussions between leaders of 
the two unions were expected to 
get underway promptly—perhaps 
before the wind-up of the NFPOC 
convention here. 

NFPOC officials said overtures 
also will be made to the Postal 
Transport Association and the 
unaffiliated National Postal Clerks 
Union, formed by NFPOC seces- 
sionists who bolted the 1958 con- 
vention at Boston. 

NFPOC Legislative Dir. E. C. 
(Roy) Hallbeck, slated to succeed 
J. Cline House as president, pointed 
out the language of the merger pro- 
posal is broad enough to cover 
these unions as well as the Post 
Office Craftsmen. 


It says a single clerks’ union 
would be best suited to work for 
needed legislation, oppose “unjust 
administrative determinations and 
decrees,” handle grievances and 
sign up new members. 


Prefer Own Union 

It precludes the idea of “one 
big union” of all postal employes, 
however. Delegates thus upheld 
House’s_ contention that . clerks 
would be better off with a union of 
their own, affiliated with the Gov- 
ernment Employes Council. 

The proposal suggests that com- 
mittees representing NFPOC and 
other unions meet to work out or- 
ganizational and financial details, 
outline transitional steps and set a 
date for a ratification convention. 

In other actions, NFPOC’s 1,000 
convention delegates: 

@ Set as their “paramount goal” 
the enactment of legislation to give 
government employe unions official 
recognition for bargaining purposes 
and asked “maximum assistance” 
from the AFL-CIO. 

@ Adopted the AFL-CIO Ethi- 
cal Practices Code and its human 
rights and civil rights programs. 

@ Charged the Post Office Dept. 
with showing an apparent “ethical 


and moral vacuum” in dealings] 


with the union and cited a “great 
need for reform” in its labor re- 
lations. 

@ Urged that the “enormous 


amount paid in subsidies to trans- 
portation companies for transporta- 
tion of mails” be discontinued or 
cut down. 

The Department’s “distribution 
guide-lines” and work-measurement 
programs, which set minimum rates 
of production, came under heavy 
fire as “speed-up” measures. One 
resolution charged that these pro- 
grams were instituted without due 
notice to the union, despite the fact 
that the Department’s stated policy 
calls for consultation with employe 
organizations. 

A convention speaker, Asst. Post- 
master General Bert B. Barnes, 
denied the speed-up charge but 


conceded, “I would not be entirely 


president of the Photo Engravers 
here. 


Others newly elected to high 
office at the union’s 59th annual 
convention were Carl Risdon, 
Washington, named fifth vice 
president, and Daniel A. Streeter, 
Jr., Los Angeles, and Edmond L. 
La Bauve, New Orleans, who 
moved up to third and fourth vice 
presidents, respectively. 

Re-elected to their previous posi- 
tions were Denis M. Burke, New 
York, first vice president; Frank D. 
Smith, Toronto, second vice pres- 
ident; and Ben G. Schaller, St. 
Louis, secretary-treasurer, 


The convention voted against 
joining in proposals that could 
lead to the formation of one un- 
ion in the publishing industry. 
Delegates indicated they were 
protecting themselves against in- 
vasion of other unions in the 
plate-making field. 


‘More than 100 delegates attended 
the meeting. They heard Sec. of 
Labor James P. Mitchell, in a major 
address, estimate that there will be 
an increase in the nation’s labor 
force from 70 million to 87 million 
during the next decade. Mitchell 
predicted there will be a “25 per- 
cent betterment” in the standard of 
living during that period. 

The convention voted to meet 
in New York in 1961 and in Chi- 


cago the following year. 


truthful if I did not tell you that 
we hope to increase the produc- 
tion.” 

Barnes defended Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s veto of the recent pay in- 
crease for postal employes. Con- 
gress passed the legislation over 
his veto. : 

A leader in that fight, Sen. Olin 
D. Johnston (D-S.C.), told the con- 
vention: “Among those who helped, 
I don’t seem to find Dick (Vice 
Pres, Nixon), Arthur (Postmaster 
General Summerfield). and Ike 
(Pres. Eisenhower). But don’t let 
that disturb you... I think that 
shortly they will be but patrons of 
the post offices in Whittier, Flint 
and Gettysburg.” 


Connell Renamed Head 
Of Photo Engravers 


Louisville, Ky.— Wilfrid T. Connell of Boston was re-elected 


at the union’s six-day convention 


In a contested election, Connell defeated William J. Hall of Chi- 
cago, the outgoing third vice president. 


Radio, TV Schedule 
Set for Labor Day 


The nation’s television view- 
ers and radio listeners will 
hear the full story of Ameri- 
can labor’s role in building 
America over the Labor Day 
weekend. 

A half-hour public service 
film, “Land of Promise,” 
will be carried on the nation- 
wide television network of the 
American Broadcasting Co., 
on Sunday, Sept. 4. Auto 
Workers Pres. Walter P. Rew- 
ther will be on College News 
Conference on ABC-TY the 
same day at 1 p. m., EDT. 

In addition, four AFL- 
CIO officials will speak on 
national radio networks on 
Labor Day, Sept. 5. They in- 
clude: Pres. George Meany 
on the ABC network, 7:15 
p- m., EDT; Reuther on the 
Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem at 8:15 p. m, EDT; 
Vice Pres. Al J. Hayes on 
the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem at 9:15 p. m., EDT; and 
Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler on the National 
Broadcasting Co. at 9:30 
p- m. EDT. 


_ 


VOLUNTEER WORK by members of Communications Workers helped turn out 
record vote in recent primary elections in Wayne County, Mich. Twenty-five 
telephone operators, all members of CWA Local 4000, donated their services to 
call citizens to get out and vote. It marked third year in a row that CWA members 


worked a weekend in order to have election day time off for the project, carried 
out in conjunction with Wayne County Committee on Political Education, Ia 
center photo, Sec.-Treas. Tom Brennan of Local 4000 confers with Helen Thigpen, 
who directed CWA participation in the “get-out-the-vote” operation, 
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IUE. Cites Losses: 


Job Security Urgent, 
Westinghouse Told 


Employment sefurity is the most urgent need of Westinghouse || 


Electric Corp. employes harassed by loss of jobs and reduced work- 
ing time while profits boom and productivity climbs, the Electrical, 


Radio & Machine Workers have 


In negotiations with the giant electrical goods firm, TUE ‘pressed 


declared. 


its case for a better contract for?- 


the 60,000 workers it represents 
by stressing these factors: 

@ JUE-represented employes 
lost an estimated 60 million man- 
hours of work—the equivalent of 
an eight-month shutdown—in the 
four-year period ending last June. 
This loss averaged $2,500 per 
worker. . 

@ Management increased its 
profits from an estimated $2,400 
to $3,100 a year per production 
worker over a five-year period. At 
the same time it put $70 million 
into plant expansion and automated 
equipment to get more production 
with fewer workers. 
have been pressing Westinghouse 
and the General Electric Co., the 
other giant of the industry, for 
improvements in wages, pensions, 
and insurance benefits; and for 
security against layoffs, short work 
weeks, plant closings and job trans- 
fers. Major objectives also include 
supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits and a union shop. 


Virginia Labor 
Hits Byrd on 


‘Work’ Stand 


Richmond, WVa—The Virginia 
AFL-ClO—aroused by the decla- 
ration of Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D- 
Va.) that he would defend “right- 
to-work” laws against the repeal 
promised by the Democratic party 
platform—accused Byrd of “patent 
duplicity” on the issues of major- 
ity rule and party byalty. 

In a scorching review of Byrd’s 
record, the Virginia AFL-CIO re- 
iterated labor’s non-partisan posi- 
tion and added: 

“,.. and we believe that peo- 
ple who accept the label of 4 
political party to get into office 
should have the moral fibre to 
work with that party when other 
of is candidates are up for 
election. 

“If the decision of the majority 
within a party convention is not 
considered binding on a politician, 
it is quite likely that he does not 
consider a majority decision any- 
where else to be worthy of con- 
sideration. 

“Such an attitude indicates small 
regard for the tenets of democ- 
acy.” 

Referring to his party’s plat- 
form pledge to repeal Taft-Hart- 
ley Sec. 14(b), under which some 
20 states preserve so-called “right- 
to-work” laws restricting union se- 
eurity, Byrd said in a Senate speech. 
he would fight such repeal “with 
all my strength and ability.” 

Virginia adopted its “work” law 
im 1947, 

The Virginia AFL-CIO reminded 
Byrd of his comment that “right- 
to-work” laws “. . . protect the 
privilege of union membership for 
those who wish to join.” 

Where was this protection, asked 
the state group, when fire depart- 
ment employes in Lynchburg and 
Norfolk were threatened with dis- 
missal if they joined the Fire Fight- 
ers? State employes likewise lack 
the right to join a union, it added. 

The state AFL-CIO assailed 
Byrd for opposing the payroll 
deduction system for providing 
medical care for the aged through 
the social security system. 

Byrd’s record is mainly one “of 
©pposition,” the state AFL-CIO de- 
clared in suggesting that he con- 
sider switching to the party for 


| ment that management expects to 


The presentation to Westing- 
house came as five unions in the 
General Electric - Westinghouse 
Conference of the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept. met in 
Washington to hear progress re- 
ports and discuss strategy. 

Representing more than 200,000 
employes of the two big firms are 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Auto Workers, Machin- 
ists, Technical Engineers and IVE. 
All are asking major improvements 
in contracts expiring in October. 
The FUE said chief result of its 
‘talks so far was a GE announce- 


have “some proposals in our forth 
coming offer” aimed at lessening 
job instability, a major problem in 
the electrical manvffacturing indus- 


At Westinghouse, the IUE 
negotiators documented the un- 
fon’s proposal for a wage increase 
of at least 3.5 percent with data 
supporting these arguments: 
@ Real wages of Westinghouse 
production and maintenance work- 
ers rose 16 percent from 1954 
through 1959 while real output per 
man-hour increased approximately 
25 percent. 

@ The trend of productivity will 
Mbe sharply upward in the future 
because Westinghouse is devoting 
increasing amounts of its capital 
expenditures to mechanizing and 
automating its plants. — 

@ The 1960 wage pattern shows 


turing and other fields have been 
getting wage boosts of 15 cents an 
hour and up. Average settlements 
for all workers have been 9 to 9.5 
cents, or about 4 percent. 

The TUE committee also ts 
asking wage inequity adjust- 
ments for white collar, skilled 
and day workers. It wants cost 
of living increases from 1955 to 
1960 added to the base rates, 
and a new formula, based on 
1960 wages, providing 1 cent 
change for each 0.48 points in 
the index. 

The negotiators said studies show 
that total wages of production and 
maintenance workers amount to 
less than 20 percent of the value 
of the goods they produce. 

“The wage increases we propose 
are not inflationary,” the IUE com- 
mittee asserted. “They represent 
income that will be spent, and will 
result in increased utilization of 
excess plant capacity.” 

IUE committees have given GE 
and Westinghouse detailed propos- 
als for employment security. 


Reminding management - that 
the union has “repeatedly called 
the problem” of unemployment 
and short work weeks to its at- 
tention, the committee asked 
that jobs be made reasonably 
secure by acting on the prob- 
lems of automation; by giving 
workers the right to move with 
their jobs and take service cred- 
its to new plants; by limiting the 
contracting-out of work; by re- 
stricting overtime work until 
those on layoff and short work 
weeks have been recalled; and 
by providing supplemental un- 
employment benefits and separa~- 
tion pay. 

The committees -reported that 
GE jobs dropped more than 17,- 
000, or 21 percent, from Decem- 
ber 1955 to March 1960—from 
84,373 to 66,905. Westinghouse 
jobs dropped at 15 locations from 
46,000 in June 1956 to 37,000 in 
June 1960, a decline of 18.5. per- 


which he apparently wants to work. 


cent, 


» 


that skilled workers in manufac-| | 


Eo 


FINAL WORK on the AFL- 
CIO’s half-hour documentary 


i film, “Land of Promise,” is done 
q at the New York City studios of 


i Joel O’Brien Productions. 
photo from left, Cameraman 
Richard Bagley, O’Brien and Di- 
rector Bill Buckley look over 
rushes of the film which will be 
shown Sunday, Sept. 4, over the 
ABC television network (consult 


Top 


« your local newspaper for the 


time). At left, Technician Larry 
Quartararo works at an anima- 
tion stand with one of the many 


. early prints used in the film to 


highlight historic events. 
TV film ever made especially to 
honor the American worker on 
Labor Day weekend, “Land of 
Promise” stars Melvyn Douglas 
and is a factual account of the 
development of the American la- 
bor movement in the light of our 
nation’s history. 


First 


Oregon Labor Votes Boycott 
In Portland Newspaper Strike 


Pendleton, Ore.—An intensified statewide boycott of the Portland Oregonian and Journal, locked 
in a nine-month strike with AFL-CIO newspaper unions, has been called for by the fiftieth annual 
convention of the Oregon State AFL-CIO. 

The boycott was the keystone of a sweeping program of support for the Portland strikers voted 
by the 400 delegates, who unanimously adopted a program lashing the “deliberate union-wrecking 


tactics” of the Portland publishers.©—\ 


The program also called for 
state and federal laws to outlaw 
strike insurance and the importa- 
tion of. strike breakers, and a con- 
gressional investigation of the anti- 
union tactics employed by the Port- 
land newspapers. 

Earlier, delegates heard Goy. 


New Pamphlet Cites. 


Labor Housing Role 


Labor has fought for bet- 
ter housing since the early 
1930’s because housing is 
important to the individual, 
the family, the community 
and the nation, the AFL- 
CIO says in a new pamphlet, 
“Better Housing for a Better 
America.” 

The pamphlet recounts 
labor’s part in establishing 
the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration to guarantee and in- 
sure home mortgages, and 
its continuing fight for a pro- 
gram aimed at providing a 
decent home for every family 
regardless of race or income, 

Copies of Publication No. 
110 may be obtained through 
the Pamphkt Div., AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Publications, 
815 16th Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Single copies 
are free; additional copies 
are 3 cents each up to 100; 
others are $2.50 a hundred. 


enor 
—_ eA 


Mark O. Hatfield (R) sharply 
criticize management of the 
newspapers for refusals to have 
the governor’s office mediate the 
dispute or conduct fact-finding. 


Hatfield said that while it was 
“discouraging” to have manage- 
ment refuse to discuss a settlement, 
he would “renew in every way 
possible my efforts to settle the 
strike.” He called the nine-month- 
old dispute a “festering spot” which 
“damages the image of Oregon 
throughout the nation.” 

State AFL-CIO Executive Sec. 
James T. Marr told the convention 
that “the deliberate union’ wrecking 
by the Oregonian and Oregon Jour- 
nal is the greatest crisis and chal- 
lenge to confront the Oregon labor 
movement since its infancy. We 
cannot and will not relax for a 
single moment until-a fair settle- 
ment is reached.” ; 


Rene J. Valentine, coordinator 
of strike activities for all of the 
newspaper unions involved in 
the walkout, warned that Ore- 
gon unions “will face their dark- 
est days if the Portland pattern 
of union-busting is successful.” 

“What will happen to your 
union if the pattern is estab- 
lished by _ the and 
Journal—with all their influence 
and control over men’s minds?” 
he asked. 


Professional _ strikebreakers, Va- 


lentine told the convention, have 


t 


been paid more than $400 a week 
by the publishers in their all-out 
effort to break the newspaper 
unions, 

In other actions, the convention: 

@ Called on all local unions to 
set up a permanent and continuing 
program of voter registration and 
to keep union families well in- 
formed in this election year. 

@ Urged removal of many in- 
equities and restrictions in Oregon's 
unemployment insurance law. 

@ Reaffirmed labor’s support 
for full and equal rights for all 
citizens in labor organizations, in 
the state and nation, and in inter- 
national affairs. 

@ Demanded outright repeal of 
the restrictive Landrum-Griffin Act. 

@ Assailed the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration for “abandoning” the 
federal government’s responsibility 
for comprehensive development of 
natural resources 

@ Urged enactment of a com- . 
prehensive state minimum wage 
and maximum hours law, and at 


‘}the same time called for raising 


the minimum and broadening cov- — 
erage under the federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

@ Endorsed the nationwide boy- 
cott of Sears Roebuck & Co. stores, 
called for by the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council because the company 
fired 262 union employes in San 
Francisco for refusing to cross a 


picket line, 
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LETTER CARRIERS Pres. William C. Doherty welcomes Sen. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Democratic vice presidential nominee, to the 


. union’s 42nd convention in Cincinnati. 


He introduced Johnson to 


the delegates as the individual most responsible for overriding Pres. 
Eisenhower's veto of the government employe pay bill. 


ITU Chief Sees Single 


Union in News Industry 


Denver—A flat prediction of merger of all unions and crafts in 
the newspaper industry within five years was made by Pres. Elmer 
Brown of the Typographical Union as the ITU opened its 102nd 


convention here. 


“Merger of the newspaper unions could best be described as a 


spontaneous reaction by officials of >— 
the various crafts,” Brown said. 
“But it has been pressured by the 
membership itself.” 

First merger likely to occur, 
Brown speculated, would be be- 
tween the 31,000-member News- 
paper Guild and the 112,000-mem- 
ber ITU. 

In his keynote speech, Brown 
hit the “trend to monopoly in 
the publishing and in the over- 
all communications industry in 
America” and emphasized that 
“one strong organization of em- 
ployes in our industry would be 
able to fight off the attacks upon 
our free, democratic unions more 
effectively than can the several 
crafts, trades and associations 
comprising the printing trades - 
unions.” 

Brown also urged intensified ac- 
tion in the 1961 state legislatures 
to secure adoption of “anti-scab” 
bills to prohibit the importation of 
strikebreakers by employers. 

Pres. Arthur Rosenstock of the 
Newspaper Guild told the approxi- 
mately 400 delegates that separate, 
local bargaining by the ANG and 
printing trades unions “has always 
contained the seeds of dissent and 
division and awaited only the neces- 
sary circumstances for the publish- 
ers to exploit this potential with 
decisive, unified action.” 

After describing the publisher 
combination that produced the 
Portland, Ore., strike, Rosenstock 
exhorted the ITU delegates: “Never 
again must we be divided among 
ourselves while the publishers are 
united against us. And, as your 
president told our convention, unity 
of action can come only through 
unity of organization.” 

At the next meeting of the 
Presidents’ Committee of Pub- 
lishinfg Industry Unions, Rosen- 
stock said, the Guild would pro- 
pose that each international 
union name three persons to a 


printing, publishing and related 
industries.” 

Pres. Paul Phillips of the Paper- 
makers & Paperworkers called for 
organic unity, saying “I do not see 
how we can afford the luxury of 
continuing on our separate ways, 


frequently in opposite directions 
and at cross purposes.” 

Phillips referred to the merger 
which created the Papermakers & 
Paperworkers out of three separate 
unions and noted that despite 
problems it has proved successful. 

Pres. Wilfrid T. Connell of the 
Photo Engravers sounded a note of 
difference, however, and reported 
to the ITU delegates that his 
union’s recent convention had gone 
on record opposing the formation 
of one union, Principal reason for 
this action, Connell said, was the 
feeling of IPEU members that their 
historic plate-making craft was be- 
ing invaded by other unions in the 
printing industry. 

However, Connell did not 
close the door to further nego- 


Johnson Blasts Administration: a scite 


Letter Carriers Vow Fight — 
Against Hatch Act Threat 


By Dave Perlman 


Cincinnati—Three thousand delegates to the Letter Carriers convention lisce angrily denounced 
as “politically-inspired” an Administration attempt to oust NALC Pres. William C. Doherty from 


the government service. 


Doherty has been charged with violating Hatch Act restriction 
ment employes because last May he signed—as an individual 


on political activities of govern- 
and without organization iden- 


tification—a newspaper advertise-— 
ment which urged Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (Tex.) 
to’ become an active candidate for 
the, Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation. Doherty, who is a vice 
president of the AFL-CIO, has been 
on leave without pay since 1941 
from his job as a Cincinnati miail- 
man. 

The first resolution acted on 
by the convention—a pledge of 
support to Doherty in his Hatch 
Act fight—was accompanied by 
a five-minute, cheering, foot- 
stamping demonstration. 


A similar demonstration the night 
before had greeted Johnson in his 
first appearance at a union conven- 
tion since his nomination as the 
Democratic vice presidential candi- 
date. 

Johnson ripped into the Admin- 
istration for “fighting tooth and 
nail” in an attempt to block Con- 
gress from helping workers, farm- 
ers and government employes. 

The price of divided govern- 
ment, Johnson said, has been 
“accomodations and compro- 
mises. We have had to accept 
the half-loaf theory because the 
alternative was no bread at all.” 


Johnson told the Letter Carriers 
that the Administration “which for 
nearly eight years has been seek- 
ing to return to the days of Mc- 
Kinley and high button shoes,” is 
suddenly posing “as the shining 
knight in progressive armor—at 
least until Nov. 8.” 

_But, he added, when the Sen- 
ate passed the minimum wage 
bill “the Administration-had to 
be battled every step of the way.” 


Referring to the Hatch Act 
charges against Doherty, Johnson 
declared: “We do not believe that 
those who serve the government 
have lost the elementary rights of 
American citizenship.” 

Doherty, in his opening address 
to the convention, charged Post- 
master Gen. Arthur Summerfield 
with having initiated the Hatch Act 


tiations, 


California State AFL-CIO Parley 
Pledges Support for Farm Workers 


Sacramento, Calif—America’s “forgotten people,” the farm workers, were honored as heroes here 


charges in an attempt “to appease 


by the California State AFL-CIO convention. 


The 2,000 delegates, representing 1.3 million AFL-CIO members, devoted a substantial portion of 
their five-day convention to the problems of farm workers, and pledged full support.to the organiz- 
ing campaign now underway in California by the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee. 


his wounded vanity” because Con- 

gress overrode Pres. Eisenhower’s 

veto of the government pay bill. 

“Never before in our nation’s 

history,” Doherty declared, “has 

a Cabinet officer stooped so low: 
in an attempt to achieve personal 

revenge. Never before has a 

Cabinet officer wallowed* so 

shamelessly in the slime of- per- 

sonal animosity.” 

Summerfield, he charged, “is the 
first Postmaster General in modern 
times to try to make the suppres- 
sion of free speech a way of life 
in the postal establishment.” 

Doherty cited legislative gains of 
recent years in the face of Admin- 
istration opposition and called for 
a program including: 

@ Restoration of multiple mail 
deliveries to give the public the 
postal service it should have. 

e@ A inion recognition law for 
the government service. 

@ Health benefits and higher 
pensions for retired postal workers. 

® Curtailment of the “police- 
man” role of the postal inspection 
service which he described as a 
“19th Century institution.” 


He called also for “amal- 
gamation of all postal unions 
into one big union,’ a demand 
which was echoed in a resolution 
adopted by the convention. 
Moves by the Letter Carriers to 
pave the way for amalgamation 
have been supported by some of 
the smaller postal unions but 
have thus far been strongly op- 
posed by the Postal Clerks, the 
other big union in the field. 


Another convention speaker, Sen. 
A. S. (Mike) Monroney (D-Okla.), 
tossed a verbal bouquet to the wives 
of the Letter Carriers, many of 
whom were in attendance. 


Ladies Did It 
He said their letters to congress- 
men and senators in support of pay 
legislation vividly brought forth the 
human side of the issue. Mon- 
roney added: “These ladies were 
determined to get the pay bill 


Twenty-five men and women, ac-® 


tive AWOC rank and filers, came 
to the convention hall directly from 
the fields, still clad in their work 
clothes, and were escorted to the 
platform amid a welcoming roar of 
cheers and applause which symbo- 
lized the determination of labor 
to make the organizing drive a 
success. 

Norman Smith, AWOC director 
of organization, told the delegates 
that “the labor movement has to 
plead guilty to the fact that we 
have neglected this problem far 
too long.” 

Then he deaiitind the plans laid 
out by the national AFL-CIO to 
make up for this neglect, saying 
that “today I can come to you with 
a record of accomplishments all 
of us have had a hand in making.” 

A top official of Gov. Edmund 
Brown’s Democratic administration 
told the delegates the current “agri- 
cultural labor crisis has become one 


of the great economic, social and 
political issues in the life of Cali- 
fornia.” 

John F. Henning, state director 
of industrial relations, said the 
crisis arose from “the determina- 
tion of the heretofore abandoned 
and scorned and rejected farm 
workers to exercise their God-given 
freedom of association by joining 
AW 

“Never since the 1930's,” Hen- 
ning said, “has there been a union 
campaign which has so touched the 
heart of California labor, which is 
more deserving of public sympathy, 
of moral and economic support 
than this crusade of impoverished 
men and women to achieve and 
obtain a minor part, just-a tiny 
share of the wealth of America.” 

In other areas, the convention 
called for a broad program of social 
welfare legislation, including a hike 


in unemployment insurance bene- 


fits from the present $55 weekly 
maximum now in effect in Cali- 
fornia to $70; a state compulsory 
health insurance program, as well 
as a health insurance program on 
the national level; bold civil rights 
measures; a state housing program 
to supplement the inadequate fed- 
eral program, and new labor legis- 
lation to replace the Taft-Hartley 
and Landrum-Griffin Acts. 


Re-elected without opposition 
were Pres. Albin J, Gruhn, Sec.- 
Treas. Thomas L. Pitts, and Gen, 
Vice Pres. Manuel Dias. 


John Despol announced before 
the convention he would not run 
for reelection as the other general 
vice president and this full-time post 
was then abolished, being replaced 
by a ninth vice president at large. 
Jerry Conway was elected to fill 
that job. Both Conway and Despol 


through Congress—and they did!” 
One of the early resolutions 
passed by the canvention proposed 
legislation providing dental care 
insurance for federal employes to 
supplement the contributory medi- 
cal and hospitalization program en- 
acted last year. 


“The high cost of maintaining 
good dental health,” the resolu- 
tion stated, “is beyond the means 
of the average letter carrier.” 
The resolution also pointed out 
that dental insurance is becoming 
an “increasingly important item” 
in labor-management negotiations 
in private industry. 

Another convention resolution 
pointed out that postmasters are 
given official leave—without loss of 
vacation or pay—to attend conven- 
tions of their organizations. The 
delegates. asked equal treatment for 
delegates to union conventions. 
Nearly all of the NALC delegates 


“| are using their vacation time to at- 


tend the convention. 


Upholsterers 
Establish 
New Council 


Jupiter, Fla.—Creation of a new 
governing body within the Uphol- 
sterers—a council of delegates— 
was voted here at a special con- 
vention called to revamp the un- 
ion’s structure as a result of the 
passage of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act. 

The council of delegates, 
comprising all seated delegates 
to the union’s convention, will 
serve between conventions and 
will be vested with authority to 
vote changes in union law and 
to consider and vote on members’ 
appeals, 

Exempted from the council’s area 
of control will be the question 
of dues and the election of officers, 
which are reserved to regular con- 
ventions and to referendum ballot, 

UIU Pres. Sal B. Hoffmann said 
the union created the new council 
in anticipation of varying and new 
interpretations of the Landrum 
Griffin Act, which for the first time 
gives the federal government regu- 


of unions. 

The convention—marking only 
the second special convention since 
the UIU’s founding in 1882—-voted 
unanimously to hold its next con- 
clave in Cleveland in June 1962 
to mark the 25th anniversary of 
Hoffmann’s election as president. 
Future conventions will be held at 
four-year intervals. 


Pulp-Sulphite Picks 
Segal as Treasurer 


Fort Edward, N. Y. — Henry 
Segal, for the past 13 years auditor 
on the international staff of the 
Pulp-Sulphite Workers, has beea 
named treasurer to succeed Frank 
C. Barnes, who resigned because of 
ill health. 

A member of the union for over 
23 years, Segal is a member of the 
Operating Committee of the Com- 
mittee on Political Education, and 
has been a delegate to AFL-CIO 
legislative conferences in Washing- 
ton. 


| are from the Steelworkers, 


| becomes effective Oct. 1. 


latory powers over internal affairs 


His appointment as treasurer 
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Kohler Guilty of Unfair Labor Practices 
NLRB Orders 3,000 | 
Strikers Reinstated 


(Continued from Page 1) 
nored by the majority, Jenkins 
said, and it was this record of 
Kohler’s which “caused and pro- 
longed” the strike. 

Jenkins, in arguing that the find- 
ing of Kohler’s failure to bargain 
in good faith and the remedy of 
reinstating the strikers should go 
back to the beginning of the strike 
on April 5, 1954, declared that 
Kohler “never did accept the union 
in good faith.” 

Kohler’s record, he added, re- 
vealed a “firm and fixed intention 


to undermine, weaken and even- 


tually destroy the pomestiye bar- 
gaining relationship.” 


The board ordered the Wis- 


before June 1, 1954. 
The UAW estimates some 3,000 
workers to be potentially eligible for 


Reuther Says Blame 
Pinned on Kohler 


Auto Workers’ Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther welcomed the Na- 
tional Labor Relations 
Board’s decision in the Koh- 
ler case, saying it “fixed the 
responsibility squarely on the 
company.” 

Reuther said the company’s 
announcement that it would 
appeal the decision through 
the courts “is another indica- 
tion of this company flouting 
the law rather than living 
within the law.” 

Kohler executive vice presi- 
dent L. L. Smith labeled the 
NLRB decision as “a very 
bad one.” Kohler attorneys 
filed formal notice of court 
appeal in Chicago. 

Reuther also commented 
that something obviously is 
wrong when workers have to 
wait over six years to get a 
decision from the labor board. 


reinstatement; 126 have died and 
77 are denied reinstatement. 

The NLRB also directed Kohler 
to: . 

@ Dismiss, if necessary, any 
workers hired on or after June.1, 
1954, in order to restore strikers 
to their jobs. 

@ Place applicants on a prefer- 
ential hiring list if there are insuffi- 
cient jobs and pay lost wages to 
eligible strikers beginning 5 days 
after application for reinstatement 
and until a job is offered. 

@ Furnish Local 833, on its re- 
quest, with information on incentive 
earnings. 

@ Offer 10 strikers immediate 
occupancy of company-owned 
quarters from which they were 
evicted for striking. 

@ Offer jobs on request to 44 
workers fired from the shell depart- 
ment in July 1954. 

The board upheld the finding of 
Trial Examiner George A. Down- 
ing, who conducted the hearings 
over a period of four years, that 
Kohler acted legally in firing 13 
members of the union’s strike com- 
mittee because of their direction of 
the strike from April 5 to May 28, 
1954, 

Chairman Boyd Leedom and 


Fete to Mark Rail 


Pension Anniversary 

Chicago—AFL-CIO Vice Pres. 
George M. Harrison, president of 
the Railway Clerks, and Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell will be among 
the principal speakers at a dinner 
here Aug. 31 marking the 25th an- 
niversary of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 


Members Philip Ray Rodgers and 
Jenkins made up a majority in over- 
tuling Downing’s retommendation 
and upholding the firing of 64 
strikers who took part in mass 
picketing. 

The majority said the April and 
May picketing in 1954 had the pur- 
pose of barring all access to the 
plant and that other demonstrations 
were coercive. 


They held that Kohler condoned 
the participation of strikers in 
the mass picketing and so could 
not use this as a reason for firing 
them. They also said action 
more specific than appearance in 
a mass demonstration was needed 
to justify firing on this ground. 

The board also sharply criti- 
cized Kohier’s use of detectives, 
finding uniawful surveillance of 
members of Local 833. 

The NLRB, commenting on Koh- 
ler investigations of a labor board 
counsel, said it saw “no justifiable 
excuse for the employment of de- 
tectives to spy — and investigate 
its attorneys. . 

Four of the five Board members 
—Leedom, Rodgers, Bean and Fan- 
ning—handed down the basic de- 
cision in ruling that what began 
as an economic strike after con- 
tract talks broke down was con- 
verted by Kohler into an unfair 
labor practice strike. 

This occurred, the majority said, 
when Kohler granted a wage in- 
crease of 3 cents an hour to non- 
strikers about June 1, 1954, with- 
out bargaining with the union. 


This action, said the majority, 
was calculated to undermine the 
effectiveness of the union, vio- 
lated the law and prolonged and 
eonverted the strike into an un- 
fair labor practice strike. 


Jenkins took sharp issue with 
the majority on this basic point. 

He said the history of Kohler—a 
decade and a half of company 
unionism; “its illegal opposition” 
to the UAW’s organizing efforts; 
its violation of the 1953 contract 
with the UAW; its pay increase to 
non-strikers; “its espionage,” evic- 
tion of workers from homes and 
“spying” on a. government attorney 

—“all add up” to a pattern leading 
to one conclusion. 


And that, Jenkins said, is that 
Kohler had “a fixed intent to 
precipitate a situation which 
| would enable it to rid itself of the 
union and has never deviated 
from that purpose.” 


Jenkins said the strike which 
began April 5, 1954, was “caused 
and prolonged” by Kohler and he 
would rule that an unfair labor 
practice existed from that time. He 
would have all the strikers rein- 
stated, he added. 


ABC Routes BCW 
In 3 NLRB Votes 


The AFL-CIO American Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers have 
scored three National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election victories over 
the Bakery & Confectionery Work- 
ers, ousted from the federation in 
1957 on corruption charges. 


In Houston, Tex., employes of 
seven wholesale bread and cake 
companies voted 416 for the ABC 
and 295 for the BCW. The victory 
for the AFL-CIO affiliate wiped 
out the last remaining BCW local 
in Houston. 

In Emporia, Kan., workers at the 
Campbell-Taggart plant voted to 
join the ABC by a vote of 22 to 2, 
while in Blytheville, Ark., in a 
hotly contested election, the “AFL- 


CIO union won by 18-16, 


SHOWN AT FIRST MEETING in Chicago are delegates to the recently organized AFL-CIO Mid- 
western Advisory Committee on Civil Rights. The new group is comprised of representatives from 
six AFL-CIO state bodies. It will press for better housing, education, and public accommodations 
for Negroes as ‘well as explore charges of discriminations within the labor movement. At right reat 
are Stanley L. Johnson, executive vice president of the Illinois State AFL-CIO, and Boris Shishkin, 
director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil Rights. 


Thompson Demands NLRB Head 
Quit for Anti-Union Political Role 


The resignation of National Labor Relations Board Chairman Boyd Leedom has been demanded 
by Rep. Frank Thompson (D-N.J.) in a blistering attack on Leedom’s “anti-union propaganda” in 
connection with a partisan political campaign in behalf of Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S.D.). 

Thompson, in a speech on the House floor, said Leedom’s political activity on behalf of one of 
the bitterest anti-labor members of the Senate, “raises grave questions of propriety.” 


He said that if Leedom did not ® 
have “enough discretion” to re- 
sign, in view of his political ac- 
tivities, Pres. Eisenhower “should 
call for his resignation.” 

Leedom, head of the independ- 
ent, quasi-judicial NLRB, charged 
with the impartial administration 
of the entire body of federal labor 
legislation, injected himself into 
the campaign to re-elect Mundt 
by signing a letter promoting funds 
for Mundt’s campaign in which he 
made a broad attack on the labor 
movement. 

Leedom’s letter called the South 
Dakota Republican a “recognized 
leader in the battle against en- 
croachment of socialist schemes in 
America,” and said Mundt was fac- 
ing an “especially tough campaign 
since certain labor leaders have an- 
nounced that he is on their purge 
list (and) are making many thou- 
sands of dollars available to his 
opponent.” 

Questions Qualifications 


Thompson, a member of the 
House Labor Committee, charged 
that the language used by Leedom 
in the letter was “anti-union propa- 
ganda.” Leedom, he said, “has a 
perfect right to hold anti-union 
views and to expreess them,” but 
he questioned whether, under the 
circumstances, he is “qualified to 
head a quasi-judicial agency which 
adjudicates disputes between un- 
ions and employers.” 

“If I were a union man,” 
Thompson declared, “I would 
not want Mr. Leedom as my 
judge. He has openly proclaimed 
his anti-union bias.” 

Thompson pointed out that the 
fund-soliciting letters, signed by 
Leedom as “general chairman of 
the Mundt-for-Senate Committee,” 
were also signed by Rowland Jones, 


Holleman to Help 


Kennedy in Texas 


Austin, Tex.—Texas State AFL- 
CIO Pres. Jerry Holleman has ac- 
cepted appointment as assistant di- 
rector of the Democratic campaign 
for the Kennedy-Johnson ticket in 
Texas. 

Holleman will head the campaign 
of the labor division as one of 11 
assistant directors. 


as chairman of a “men’s division.” 
The New Jersey Democrat identi- 
fied Jones as president of the Amer- 
ican Retail Federation. 

Jones has been “very active for 
many years as an employer lob- 
byist on labor legislation,” 
Thompson asserted on the House 
floor, and charged that “the 
Landruni-Griffin Act passed last 
year testifies to his (Jones’) ef- 
fectiveness.” 


“Just what sort of a man is 
Boyd Leedom,” Thompson asked. 
his colleagues, “that he sees no im- 
propriety in engaging in a political 
fund-raising venture in partnership 
with a lobbyist for an employer as- 
sociation. 


“Let me ask this: How would 
employers feel if the chairman of 
the National Labor Relations 
Board engaged in fund-raising ac- 
fivities on behalf of a senator nota- 
bly friendly to unions and in con- 
junction with union officials? I can 
tell you: They would scream to the 
high heaven. I would not blame 
them.” 


Thompson said Leedom’s parti- 
san political activities on behalf of 
the anti-labor South Dakota Re- 
publican “suggests that the Hatch 
Act may be in need of clarifica- 


tion” to determine whether it af- 
fects quasi-judicial agenices. 

~ The act bars political activity by 
employes in the executive branch 
of the federal government, or any 
government agencies or depart- 
ments, but exempts from its pro- 
visions “officers who are appointed 
by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, 
and who determine policies. to be 
pursued . . . in the nationwide ad- 
ministration of federal laws.” 


Thompson said it appeared to 
him that the language might 
exempt from the Hatch Act only 
those presidential appointees hay- 
ing “major policy-forming roles, 
rather than members of independ- 
ent, quasi-judicial agencies who 
carry out penees. enacted by 
Congress.” 


He pointed out that Leedom’s 
predecessors, as have the heads of 
other quasi-judicial agencies, have 
“without exception refrained from 
actively engaging in politics while 
members” of the board. He added 
that “it is difficult to see how a per- 
son administering these laws can 
actively participate in partisan pol- 
itics without casting doubt on his 
own impartiality in administering 
the law.” 


The Upholsterers broke a 


The resolution 


Landrum-Griffin Act. 


IBEW, Upholsterers Call 
For Election of Kennedy 


Two AFL-CIO unions—the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the Upholsterers—have endorsed the Democratic 
candidacy of Sen. John F. Kennedy for the presidency. 

In an editorial in the current issue of the Electrical Workers’ 
Journal, IBEW Pres. Gordon M. Freeman called on the 
union’s 750,000 members to work for Kennedy’s election. He 
described the Democratic standard bearer as the “best quali- 
fied” man to lead the country, and said the endorsement 
recognized the fact that Kennedy “hes worked for the best 
interests of the majority of the people. 


standing when a special convention in Jupiter, Fla., endorsed 
Kennedy and his running mate, Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson, 

i the Democratic candidates and their 
platform, and hit out at the GOP presidential candidate, Vice 
Pres. Nixon, for his tie-breaking vote in the Senate in 1959 
which sealed the McClellan so-called “bill of rights” into the 
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tradition of nearly 80 years’ 
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Ne: 1 Job 


Ts NUMBER: ONE JOB facing the trade union movement in 
the next 73,days is the election of the Kennedy+Johnson ticket. 
_ The endorsement by itself is meaningless unless the full ener- 
gies and resources of the labor movement are put to work to 
translate the statement of support into a reality'on Nov. 8. 


The next 73 days will be the testing suse Let’s get on Bass 
the job! 


Obligation of Citizenship 


TRADE UNION ENDORSEMENT of a political candidate 

can be an important and meaningful move or it can be an 
empty gesture depending entirely on whether or not union members 
are eligible to vote. 

In too many areas in this country union and non-union members 
alike have not exercised the privilege of free men to participate in 
the political decisions which affect every aspect of their lives by 
marking a ballot on election day. 

They have not discharged their obligations as citizens in a democ- 
racy because they have not taken the few simple steps that would 
transform them from observers to decision-makers: the steps in- 
volved in meeting the simple requirements to become a registered 
voter. 

This country cannot mobilize its full effort to meet the Com- 
munist challenge to democracy if its citizens default on their 
democratic privileges. The trade union movement cannot move 
towards its objectives of economic security, political freedom and 
a strong democracy if its members do not participate in the politi- 
cal decision-making. 

This is the background of the AFL-CIO’s registration campaign, 
a non-partisan effort to sharply increase the number of Americans 
who will participate in the critically important November balloting. 


Health Care Unsolved 


oe which fails dismally to meet the real health needs of the 

aged, and in fact inflicts new indignities on our ailing elder 
citizens, has been pushed through the Senate by the Dixiecrat- 
Republican coalition. 

Bowing to the whip-cracking pressure from Vice Pres. Nixon 
and the White House, Republicans with one exception voted against 
the key amendment to place health care for the aged under the 
social security system. Their votes, plus those of the Dixiecrats, 
gave the medical and insurance lobbies a victory. 

But it is only a temporary and at most short-lived victory. 
Americans will not tolerate this sabotaging of a proposal to meet 
a fundamental need. The people want a comprehensive, dignified 
and financially sound program of medical care for the aged—a 
program that can only be accomplished through a social insurance 
system. 

The issue of health care for the aged has not been solved by the 
Senate vote; it will play a major part in the election campaign. A 
shift of four votes in the Senate would have provided the margin of 
victory for a decent, meaningful program. Those votes can be 
changed at the polls in November. 


The Senate action does not solve the basic problem that confronts 
hundreds of thousands of Americans: Can you afford to be 65? 
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Kennedy's Labor Day Message: 


The text of the Labor Day message of Sen. 
John F. Kennedy follows in full. 


rAY I OFFER MY CONGRATULATIONS 
to the members of organized labor on this 
1960 Labor Day. 

American labor has insisted upon, and won, 
the highest wages and best working conditions 
in the world. You have not been content to sit 
still and let well enough alone. You have shown 
that high living standards can be won within the 
context of freedom. 

Yours has been a pragmatic movement basing 
itself on achievement and progress rather than 
on some abstract economic and political theory. 
But you are not narrow and self-seeking. Samuel 
Gompers once said: 

“I do not value the labor movement only for 
its ability to give higher wages, better clothes 
and better homes. Its ultimate goal is to be 
found in the progressively evolving life possi- 
bilities in the life of each man and woman. My 
inspiration comes in opening opportunities that 
all alike may be free to live the fullest.” 

This is still the inspiration of the American 
labor movement. Our unions have fought for 
aid to education, better housing, further develop- 
ment of our rich natural resources and to save 
the family-size farm. They speak not for narrow 
self-interest, but for the public interest and the 
people. 

Their oumiiiiiie and help reach abroad. The 
free labor movement has played, and will con- 
tinue to play, an important role in stopping Com- 
munist aggression. Men drawn from the ranks of 
organized labor are serving abroad as attaches and 
technical assistants, bringing to the people of 
other lands a clear understanding of America. 
Your officers have established close contacts with 
labor unions in Asia, Africa and South America. 
The headquarters of the Kenya Federation of 
Labor was built with AFL-CIO funds. Our 
government should be making better use of such 
services in letting the people of other lands know 
that America is vitally concerned with the prob- 
lems and needs of workers. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING has always 
been the bedrock of the American labor move- 
ment. I hope that you will continue to anchor 
your movement to this foundation. Free coHec- 
tive bargaining is good for the entire nation. In 
my view, it is the only alternative to state regula- 
tion of wages and prices—a path which leads far 
down the grim road of totalitarianism. Those 
who would destroy or iurther limit the rights of 
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America’s Labor Movement 
Speaks for the Public Interest. 


organized labor—those who would cripple collec- 
tive bargaining or prevent organization of the 
unorganized—do a disservice to the cause of 
democracy. 

I wish it were possible to report on this Labor 
Day that all is well with our democratic economy, 
But not even the rose-colored glasses ‘monoto- 
nously peddled by the present Administration with 
Madison Avenue slogans can hide the problems, 
There have been two recessions within seven 
years, and there are economists who believe a 
third is coming. Unemployment is dangerously 
high even on the national average. Workers in 
many important industrial communities have been 
still more seriously injured. Nor can we per- 
mit economic stagnation to continue in distressed 
areas. The Administration has played politics 
with this issue—as well as with the minimum 
wage, health care for the aged, school construc- 
tion and housing programs. 


EVERY WORKER WOULD DO WELL to 
remember that the Administration twice vetoed 
area redevelopment bills only to issue later pious 
protestations of concern and calls for action by 
Congress. America has had enough of such 
hypocrisy. Certainly union men and women want 
no more of it. 

We need a clean sweep with a new broom to 
make America worthy of its great ideals and 
traditions, The new frontiers at home lie in 
revitalized and beautiful cities with good homes 
for Americans to live in. They present the 
chance to make the plentiful products of our 
farms and factories the real munitions in the 
fight for freedom. They lie in the conservation 
and proper development of our natural and 
human resources. . In Gompers’ words again, 
they lie “in opening opportunities that all alike 
may be free to live the fullest.” 

The Presidency of the United States carries 
heavy responsibilities, especially in these grave 
times of international tension. Because I under- 
stand this, I’ will always welcome the counsel 
and support of the American labor movement. 
We must return the government to the people and 
make it serve the people. I pledge that, if elected, 
I will not serve any special interest. I shall be 
the President of all the people, and that includes 
American labor, .— . 

In the crucial years ahead, organized labor 
will have much to contribute to the cause of 
democracy. May I say, then, God bless you in 
your efforts. May they be rewarded in the crea- 
tion of a better world for all who seek freedom. 
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‘Dirty Work’ Seen i in 2 Scott’ Ss 
Smet of Kennedy Foundation 


(This column is excerpted’ from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 


- gan over the ABC network Monday through 


Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


L* THE FLAG of good sportsmanship fly at 
half mast—the dirty work of the presiden- 
tial campaign has already begun. And it looks 
very much as if the burden is on one of Vice 
Pres. Nixon’s top advisers, Sen. Hugh Scott of 
Pennsylvania, to prove his charge that Sen. Ken- 
nedy was playing politics 
with’ an African scholar- 
ship project. 

The shoe, instead, is on 
the other foot. The evi- 
dence at hand tonight in- 
dicates that it was the 
Nixon campaign camp 
which executed such a 
power play that the State 
Dept. was forced to re- 
verse itself on the project 4 : 
under circumstances which organ 
Sen. William Fulbright “9 ty 
threatens to have his foreign relations committee 
investigate unless Sec. of State Herter can furnish 
a satisfactory explanation. 

The plot, in brief, uncoils as follows: Some 
years ago Tom Mboya, young labor and political 
leader of Kenya, began with the help of Ameri- 
can friends a program to educate East African 
students in the U.S. The African-American Stu- 
dents Foundation was formed ‘to nurture it, 
headed by a former Urban League official, Frank 
Montero of New York. Things went slowly and 
rather fuzzily until last year when 250 tuition 
scholarships were lined up at several score U.S, 
colleges for the 1960-61 terms, The 250 students 
themselves raised an average of a thousand dol- 
lars apiece for living and other expenses. Left 
was the problem of their transportation from 
Africa. 


Three separate times the foundation went to 
the State Dept. for help and was turned downa— 
once, notably, after Vice Pres. Nixon himself 
had intervened in the case at the request of ex- 
Brooklyn baseball star Jackie Robinson, a foun- 
dation member, 


LAST MONTH, Mboya asked Sen. Kennedy, 
who heads a foreign relations subcommittee on 
Africa, for help with the State Dept. The Demo- 
cratic nominee didn’t think he would have any 
luck where Nixon had tried ‘and failed but he 


Washington Reports: 


arranged to have the Kennedy Foundation, cs- 
tablished in memory of his older brother, page the 
possibifities of raising private funds. 


When this failed with other foundations, the 
Kennedy foundation itself pledged $100,000 a 
year for four years for the African students’ 
fares, with the proviso that the source of the 
money remain anonymous, to avoid suspicion 
of a political gesture in an election year. 

On Aug. 13, as he was preparing to come to 
the capital to accept a Kennedy. fund check, 
Frank Montero got a call from Jackie Robinson 
who asked him to telephone James Shepley on 
Nixon’s campaign staff in Washington. Shepley, 
on leave from Time Magazine, told Montero he 
had — ie hopes of getting $100,000 from the 

State Dept., urged him not to take the Kennedy 
fund money. Two days later in Washington, Mon- 
tero said Shepley told him government funds were 
available and asked him to call Robert H. Thayer, 
in charge of coordination of international educa- 


|=—Ts vouR = 


WASHINGTON 


Willard Shelton; whose commentary on the Washington scene 
normally appears in this space, is on vacation, 

“FROM THE BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS of Virginia to the 
trail of the Cumberland Gap in Kentucky, tens of thousands of 
Americans live in appalling poverty. Live? No, they hardly 
exist.” 

This is not the exaggeration of a “do-gooder” or a “bleeding 
heart” or a labor “boss” out to get a bigger cut of dues money, as 
the Chamber of Commerce would say. No, it is the calm statement 
of a special reporter for the Washington Post sent by his newspaper 
into the Appalachian region of the United States to tell the story 
of what is happening to thousands of our fellow Americans in the 
chronically depressed ‘areas. 

How long will it be before the canadien of our people is 
moved to the point where we do something for the whole counties 
that “are precariously held together by a flour-gnd-dried-milk © 
paste of surplus foods,” counties of proud mountain folk for aes 
“relief has become a way of life?” 


“ THERE ARE HUNDREDS of communities in southern ‘New 
York State, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia and 


tion and cultural relations at the State Dept., for New England that have become ghost towns or are inhabited by 


When Montero finally got Thayer on the 
phone, Thayer gave him the confirmation and 
then, amazingly enough, proceeded to explain 
that the department had turned him down be- 
fore because it did not approve of the way the 
African-American Foundation was set up or 
was handling its program. Despite the um 
explained reversal, Montero, who meanwhile 
had accepted the Kennedy foundation aid, car- 
ried away the definite impression that State 
Dept. still disapproved of the program, 

It was against this hitherto unrevealed back- 
ground that the office of Sen. Scott—not the State 
Dept. as would be customary—announced the 
availability of the department’s $100,000, con- 
gratulating it for the gesture. Then, as if he were 
carefully timing his moves, Scott himself charged 
on the Senate floor that the Kennedy family 
foundation money for blatant political purposes.” 
(State’s offer was for a single year only) and he 
questioned “the apparent misuse of tax-exempt 
foundation money for blatant political purposes.” 

As for Sen. Scott’s charges, two of his own 
Republican colleagues, Javits of New York and 
Cooper of Kentucky, said they were not a proper 
subject for Senate debate. And Democratic Sen. 
Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota accused Scott 
of reviving a technique made notorious by a late, 
unrelated senator from Wisconsin—McCarthyism, 


Humphrey, Wiley Stress Role 
Of Foreign Aid to Block Reds 


A Deoteee FOREIGN AID could have pre- 
vented. the Communist takeover in Cuba 
and can forestall similar moves in Africa, Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.), member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, declared on 
Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO 
public affairs program, heard on more than 300 
radio stations. 

Sen. Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin, ranking 
Republican on the committee, said on the same 
program that the Senate should reinstate the $500 
million cut from the program by the House. 


“The amount we have for Africa im the cur- 
rent bill is just a basic minimum,” Humphrey 
asserted. “If Africa goes Communist, the Com- 
munist power in the world will become almost 
insurmountable.” 

Humphrey was of the opinion, however, that 
most such aid to Africa should be through the 
United Nations, with the French, British, Ges- 
Mans, Italians, Belgians, Dutch and Japanese 
sharing the responsibility. 


WILEY NOTED that Pres. Eisenhower has 
asked for $100 million for the mutual security 
contingency fund to deal “with new crises as they 
develop. The Congo was one of these crises. 
The Administration has also asked for an addi- 


deal more effectively with problems in Latin 
America.” 


people living in abject poverty, people who exist only by virtue of 
relief and federal handouts of surplus agricultural products that 
are given away not because they constitute a decent diet but because 
this is one way to get rid of them. For one reason or another the 
basis of their industry has dried up. They need help to get a new 
Start. 

For five years Congress, under the dogged leadership of Senator 
Paul H. Douglas, Illinois Democrat, has tried to do something for 
these people. 

In 1958 Congress adopted legislation that would have extended 
massive aid to the distressed areas. The President vetoed it. Again 
this year Congress passed a second bill calling for roughly $250,000,- 
000 in aid. The President vetoed it for the second time, with the 
open charge that the bill was an “election year” bill. _ Yet each 
time the President reiterated his “concern” for the plight of the 
distressed areas, declared that for five “consecutive years” he had — 
asked for “sound” legislation and promised his signature if Congress 
would give him such a bill. 

Here, then, we have a situation where Congress and the President 
both want to “do something” but have been unable to get together 
on what to do. ‘ 

An excellent case can be made for the fact that the American 
people have not been adequately aroused to the real tragedy of the 
depressed areas. The Washington Post story is one of the relatively 
few first hand reports that we have had. “Yet,” says reporter 
Julius Duscha, “one cannot forget the faces that have been hungry 
for so long, the houses that have been unpainted for even a longer 
time and the sense of despair which lingers over so many of the - 
valleys and ridges. It is hard for a visitor to forget people whom 
the nation has so easily put as far out of mind as they are out of 
sight.” 

There are others, however, for whom it is easy to forget—like 
the National Association of Manufacturers and the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, which have been battling the Douglas bills with 
vindictive persistence. 

“Why should the successful be taxed to reward the unsuccess- 
ful?” they ask. “Why help the depressed areas to compete with 
your area?” “Why don’t these people move out and get jobs else- 
where?” “Why don’t they help themselves?” “Why try to save 
areas that are done for anyway?” In brief, “root, hog, or die.” 

The Eisenhower Administration doesn’t go that far, of course. 
But it has never sounded any heart-moving alarms that. would 


The Senate Appropriations Committee last} reach charitable America and spur it into action to help fellow 
week approved $3,981,350,000 in new funds to| Americans as it has helped so many others. (Washington Window) 


carry forward a strengthened Mutual Security 
Program, and the Senate passed a bill setting up 


a new aid program for Latin America. In acting}; 


on the Mutual Security bill, the Senate committee 
sustained the House cut in funds sought by the 
President for military aid but restored funds 
asked in other categories. 
Wiley said that he was of the opinion that 
our military defense now and what is planned 
. for the future is adequate to deter attack from 
the Soviet Union. He listed the major items of 
defense at the present and on the drawing 
boards, 

Stressing the non-military part of the foreign 
aid program, Humphrey said: “It is my view that 
had there been a regional type of economic pro- 
gram in which we were an active participant along 
with our neighbors in the hemisphere, Castro’s 
Cuba might never have happened. The poverty 
of the people, the need of land reform, develop- 
ment of industry and commerce, the social im- 
provements were put off.” 

He felt that the Organization of American 
States is the best instrument for remedying similar 


tional her: million for a development effost 10 -situations in other Latin American countries. 


MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM must be strengthened to meet 
growing world tensions, the ranking Republican on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Sen. Alexander Wiley (Wis.), left, 
and a leading Democrat on the committee, Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
(Minn:) declared on Washington Reports to the i People, AF —e 
public service radio progam 
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‘Meany on Labor Day: 


‘This Is Time | for Action—Not Complacency 


I’ KEEPING WITH AN HONORABLE tradition, 

America takes time out on Labor Day to salute the 
nation’s workers and to give sympathetic consideration 
to their problems and goals. — 

The workers of this.country have earned the confi- 
dence and good will of their .fellow Americans. 
Through the instrumentality of their trade unions, they 
have helped to raise the American standard of living 
to the highest level of all time. In ways too numerous 
to mention, they have made a significant contribution 
to the strength, the vitality and the progress of the en- 
tire country.» 

You will find no red flags waving in the parades and 
rallies that mark the celebration of this holiday. The 
loyalty of American workers cannot be challenged or 
impeached. They value freedom as their most precious 
asset. They see in the free way of life the,only way of 
life that holds any reliable promise of benefit to man- 
kind. e 

This year Labor Day coincides with the formal open- 
ing of the national political campaign. The three, para- 
mount issues of this campaign are identical with the 
main concerns of the working men and women of 
America. 

Of first importance is the preservation of world 
peace and freedom. On this, both parties—and in- 
deed all Americans—agree. _ 


For its part, labor is going to look behind the ex- 
pressed goal and examine very carefully the methods 
proposed by the candidates for attaining it. 

American workers are determined that the mili- 
tary power of our country must be built up in the 


shortest possible time to a point of unquestioned . 


superiority. We dare not lag behind the forces of 
aggression in missiles or in conventional arms, in 
scientific progress or in space exploration. What- 
ever the cost, we cannot afford to let the Communists 
get the upper hand. We know that, the only effective 
deterrent against attack, the only practical insurance 
for world peace, is possession of sufficient retaliatory 
force to discourage any aggressor from esi the 
first blow. . 


It will take more than military power, however, to 
keep Soviet Russia from extending her domain. Labor 
wants America to recapture the initiative in interna- 
tional affairs. We cannot fail to become alarmed at the 
Open intervention of the Communists in the trouble 
spots of Asia, the Near East, Africa and even Latin 
America. If our policy is to contain the spread of com- 
munism, we have got to do a better job. 


The most dangerous tendency in our country today 
is to live in the reflection of past glory. No one has 
greater faith in America than its workers. No one is 
more deeply devoted to the American dream. But this 
is the time for action—not dreamy complacency. We 
must be realistic. We must face the fact that in recent 


Schnitzier’'s Message: 
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years America has lost ground, it has lost prestige and 
it has lost some of the confidence that our friends in 
the rest of the world formerly reposed in us. 

Labor believes that our Country has the resources, 
the tools and the vigor to repair the damage and make 
up the lost ground. 


Responding to a New Emergency 

It was only a few years ago that free Europe lay 
virtually helpless under its post-war wreckage. For a 
time it appeared that the Communists would be able to 
move in and take over without a struggle. As a matter 
of fact, they almost succeeded. But the United States 
responded to the emergency with the Marshall Plan and 
today Western Europe is still free and stronger than 
ever before. 

What is there to prevent us from applying the same 
remedy to the new danger spots that have developed in 
various parts of the world? These countries are des- 
perately in need of economic and technical assistance. 
We can supply what they need and save them from 
being swallowed up behind the Iron Curtain, provided 
we do not follow a policy of “too little, too late” and 
provided we do not become paralyzed by fear of what 


_ such a program will cost. 


The costs can be met and will be met, if our na- 
tional economy is encouraged to attain a healthy rate of 
growth. 

This brings up the second major issue of the cam- 
paign and truly the main battleground. In the areas 
of economic policy, we find a sharp difference in the 
attitude and program of the opposing candidates. 


Labor believes that economic stagnation represents 
as great a threat to our national security as Com- 
munist aggression. 

We do not agree with the contention that the only 
initiative for economic growth must come from pri- 
vate sources. 

There can be no justification, in our opinion, for 
exposing the well-being of our people to — 
cycles of boom and bust. 


On the contrary, we are convinced that the govern- 
ment has a fundamental responsibility for maintaining 
steady economic progress—to see to it that the wheels 
of our factories keep turning, that enough jobs are cre- 
ated for our constantly growing population and that the 
farmers get a fair return for their crops. 

The folly of laissez-faire—of a do-nothing govern- 
ment policy—has become painfully evident in chron- 
ically high unemployment, in staggering food. sur- 
pluses, in the depressed areas of our country, in the 
shortage of schools for our children, in the lack of 
decent housing, in the slums that breed disease and 
juvenile delinquency and in the blighted industrial areas 
of our cities. 

These are fields where the government can act ef- 
fectively. By so doing, it will stimulate the entire 
economy. 


If we elect a government which is willing to under- 


» 
+ 


take the responsibility of expanding the gross national 
product at the rate of at least 5 percent a year, the re- 


_ sultant prosperity will provide more than enough new 


tax revenue to meet the nation’s urgent needs, to pay 
for a stronger national cae program and to finance 


- broader foreign aid. 


On the other hand, if the incoming Administration 
which we will elect in November continues to let things 
drift, we may wind up in another depression which 
would permit Soviet Russia to win without having to 
fire a shot. 

Finally, the voters must consider the crucial issue of 
social reform. Fortunately, both party platforms agree 
on the necessity for immediate action to end the na- 
tional disgrace of racial discrimination. It is up to the 
voters to hold both political parties to their platform 
pledges. Whichever presidential candidate wins, there 
must be a bipartisan drive in the next Congress for ef- 
fective action to terminate the evils of racial discrimina- 
tion. More than anything else, such action will serve 
to restore the luster of the American image in the eyes 
of the entire free world. 


There are a number of other issues of importance 
to the voters of this country. Wage earners, in par- . 
ticular, will want to compare the position of the can- 
didates on health insurance for the aged, on removal 
of unfair restrictions against labor and on improve- 
ments in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


The AFL-CIO intends to take an active part in this 
campaign. The issues are too vital, the stakes are too 
high, for us to sit this one out. 

We are encouraged by the fact that public interest is 
running high in this campaign. Throughout the coun- 
try we find a keen awareness that America now faces 
its greatest challenge in history. As a first step, there- 
fore, the AFL-CIO will do everything in its power to 
bring out a record-breaking vote on Election Day. 

Secondly, we will distribute to union members and to- 
anyone else, on request, the voting records of all candi- 
dates for national office. 

In making this material available to our members we 
are fulfilling our obligation as trade union leaders to 
help the workers of our country choose candidates who 
can best guide America out of its present difficulties, 


Exercise of Franchise Urged 


That same obligation rests upon every individual . 


citizen of the nation. We do not presume to tell any 
American worker, or any other American citizen, how 
to vote. That is his own business and his own inalién- 
able right. 

My one appeal to all Americans on this Labor Day 
is to exercise your right and duty to vote in accordance 
with your own considered judgment. 

Labor has full confidence that when the American 
people go to the polls on Election Day they will justify 
the faith of humanity in the democratic process and 
place the reins of our government in good hands. 


Labor Day Heralds Organizing Advances 


N THIS LABOR DAY, the trade union movement 
is setting its sights on new advances in organiza- 
tion during the coming year. 
We believe that conditions will be auspicious for 
further gains in union membership. 


1 From all indications, the political climate will be 
* improved. While the 1960 campaign is just getting 
under way, candidates endorsed by the AFL-CIO ap- 
pear to have the edge. All the public opinion polls 
point to the conclusion that America wants more lib- 
eral, more progressive and more active government. — 


At the same time, anti-labor forces are in retreat. 
* The trend toward legislation restricting union ac- 
tivities has lost its momentum. Now the emphasis is on 
removing legislative curbs on legitimate union activi- 
ties. The AFL-CIO has not only survived the -scandals 
resulting from the exposure-of corruption within a few 
organizations, but it has gained in stature, prestige and 
public respect. 


3 Equally important, we can look for a revival of 
* industrial activity with a new administration in 
Washington. It can safely be predicted that there will 
be increased expenditures for national defense, housing, 
education and road building. It-can also be assumed 
that the tight-money policy will be lifted. Once this in- 
hibiting policy is removed, the national economy will 
be able to move forward vigorously again with higher 
employment and greater opportunity for sustained in- 
dustrial expansion. 


It must be pointed out that the AFL-CIO has not 
been sitting back and waiting for a better break before 
launching a strong organizational drive. On the con- 
trary, during the past few years we have taken ad- 
vange of every opportunity to organize workers and 
we have succeeded beyond what could be expected, 
considering the handicaps we faced. 


. The figures show that our affiliated unions have 
enrolled more than a million new members since the 
merger. However, the total membership does not 
reflect this gain, because an equal number has been 
lost as a result of high unemployment in the mass 
production industries. 

This condition, we trust, will be of short duration. 
A higher rate of economic growth is essential to keep 
America strong and it undoubtedly will be attained. 
When that occurs, our past membership gains will be- 
come fully apparent, as will our future organizational 
opportunities. 

The trade union movement must be ready to take 
advantage of these opportunities. Our organizations 
cannot be conducted as exclusive clubs. Their first 
duty, as enunciated by the founder of our movement, 
Sam Gompers, is to “organize, organize, organize!” 
Just as America can maintain its strength only if it 
keeps growing, so the American trade union movement 
can remain strong only if it continues to organize and 
enlarges its representation. 


The AFL-CIO believes there will soon be un- 


paralleled opportunities for more intensive organiza- 
tion in virtually every industry and every area of the 
nation. 


However, there are two broad fields where thus far 
we have scarcely scratched the surface and where we 
must make up for lost time. 

First of these are white collar workers. The AFL- 
CIO is now making a careful survey to determine what 
new approaches and new organizing methods may be 
necessary to bring the benefits of union organization to 
millions of workers in this broad category. 

Second are the workers employed by federal, state 
and local governments. Some branches in this group 
are highly and effectively organized. Others are vir- 
tually without any union representation. This is an- 
other huge reservoir of potential membership which we 
can and must tap. 


In a federation like ours, the prime respousibility 
for organizing the unorganized rests upon affiliated 
national and international unions. The AFL-CIO 
itself can plan, it can point the way and it can assist. 
We are doing this and we will continue to do so. We 
will also do everything in our power to erase jurisdic- 
tional difficulties which impede organization. 

Let this Labor Day be the signal for a real forward 


push in organizing the unorganized. The trade union 
movement is on the mark, it is all set and ready to go. 
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American Nations Quarantine Truj illo 
Labor Urged Action J ) = 
To Curb Dictatorship 


San Jose, Costa Rica—A chain-reaction of government moves 
against the Dominican Republic swept through the Americas follow- 
ing the unanimous condemnation of the Trujillo dictatorship by the 
foreign ministers of the Organization of American States. 

The U.S. and Mexico quickly broke off diplomatic relations, other 


riers 4 


republics followed suit and the U.S.® 
the 21 American states gathered 
here and considered actions rang- 
‘ing from Venezuela’s call for cut- 
ting off Trujillo’s country com-| 
pletely to a U.S. proposal for OAS- 
supervised free elections to replace 
Trujillo. 


Congress prepared to act promptly 
on an appeal from Pres. Eisen- 
hower to wipe out most of the 
Dominican Republic’s sugar quota 
in the U.S. market. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
called on Congress to give Pres. 
Eisenhower the authority to cut 
the Dominican Republic’s sugar 
quota. In identical wires to both 
presidential candidates, the party 
leaders in both houses, and to all 
members of the House and Senate 
Agricultural committees, Meany 
said “America’s self-interest and 
world-wide reputation depend upon 
appropriate actions to back its 
words.” 

Organized labor for years has 
called for the isolation of and 
sanctions against the 30-year old 

Trujillo dictatorship. 

The Executive Council, meeting 
in Chicago just a few days before 
the foreign ministers took their ac- 
tion here, reaffirmed its condem- 
nation of Trujillo “for repeated 
violation of human rights, civil 
liberties and trade union freedom.” 

The AFL-CIO renewed its sup- 
port of the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and the Inter- 
American Regional Organization 
of Workers (ORIT) in free labor’s 
appeal to the OAS to propose the 
severance of diplomatic relations 
and other sanctions against Trujillo. 

The 4.5 million-member Intl, 
Transportworkers’ Federation, 
at its convention in Berne, Swit- 
zerland, a few weeks ago, pro- 
tested the inprisonment of sev- 
eral transport union leaders in 
the Dominican Republic, Cuba 
and Paraguay. 

The Dominican problem came 
to 4 head after last June’s attempted 
assassination of President Romulo 
Betancourt of Venezuela. 

An OAS investigating commit- 
tee in July reported evidence which 
supported Venezuela’s charge that 
Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo was 
behind the attempted murder. 

Thus, the foreign ministers of 


far-reaching - effects, 
Pres. Betancourt then. sent a tele- 
gram of congratulations to OAS 
Secretary Gen. Jose A. Mora on 
the anti-Trujidlo actions and in- 
cluded a series of proposals, one of 
which directly invotved trade union 
freedom. 


next 
postponed to 1961 and to be held in 
Quito, Ecuador, formulate a treaty 
which would clearly bar any gov- 
ernment from the regional group- 
ing which is “not elected by the 
people.” 
a warning for Cuba, which has 
not had elections 
Fidel Castro came to power. 


The Dominican delegation 
walked out and left Costa Rica 


In a move which could have); 


Betancourt proposed that the 
inter-American conference, 


This was interpreted as 
since Premier 


Betancourt also proposed that 


the treaty require member govern- 
ments to recognize individual hu- 
man rights and guarantee freedom 
of the press and the right of poli- 
tical opposition. 


“It should also recognize,” 
Betancourt continued, “the effeo- 
tive exercise of union democracy, 
without which labor movements 
assume a totalitarian character.” 


Betancourt. said that a basic 
step will be taken toward eradi- 


cating dictatorship from this hem- 


isphere when the “promoters of 


coups” realize that a violent seizure 
of power will be met with “an 


asphyxiating ring of isolation” and 


withdrawal of recognition. 


Senate Restores Cuts 
In Mutual Security Bill 


The Senate has voted to restore all House cuts in the Mutual 
Security bill except a $200 million slash in military aid. 

Restoration of the House reductions, urged by Pres. Eisenhower 
and the AFL-CIO, raised the total approved by the Senate to 


$3.989 billion. 


Backing the appropriations, which were recom- 


mended by the Senate Appropria-‘ 
tions Committee, were 41 Demo- 
crats and 26 Republicans; against 
it were 15 southern Democrats and 
11 Republicans. 

Put back in the measure were 
$150 million to restore the De- 
velopment Loan Fund appropri- 
ation to the full $700 million the 
Administration had asked; $75 mil- 
lion for defense support, making 
the appropriation $675 million; $22 
million which raised the technical 
cooperation phase of the program 
to $172 million, and $50 million in 
special economic assistance to 
countries which have not signed 
military alliance treaties with the 
United States, making the total 
$257 million. 

In addition, the Senate ap- 
proved another $100 million 
for the President’s special con- 
tingent fund to help meet the 
cost of United Nations interven- 
tion in the Congo, — 

Attached to the bill was an 
amendment aimed at barring for- 


eign aid funds from any country 
which gives economic assistance or 
armaments to Cuba. 


Another, sponsored by Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), applied 
the same restriction to any country 
which the President had deter- 
mined was giving military aid or 
selling arms to any Latin American 
nation “being subjected to economic 
or diplomatic sanctions by the Or- 
ganization of American States.” 

Economic and diplomatic sanc- 
tions were voted last week by the 
OAS against the Dominican Re 
public, 

The Senate also approved a sepa- 
rate Latin American assistance 
program the President had proposed 
in his message to the reconvened 
Congress. The bill would author- 
ize the appropriation of $500 mil- 
lion in economic assistance and 
an additional $100 million to help 
Chile restore the areas heavily dam- 
aged in recent earthquakes. 


Venezuela’s | = 


HAORU WADA (center), general sseateney of Zenro, the laeuaens Trade Union Congress, is is 

shown conversing with AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler and George E. Leighty, chairman 
of Railway Labor Executives’ Association, at luncheon in Washington. Wada was honored by AFL- 
CIO officials during visit to nation’s capital while enroute home from meeting in Berne, Switzerland, 
of Intl. Transportworkers Federation. 


U. S. Labor Backs Mexican Protest 
Of Gyp By Texas Cotton Growers 


The American labor movement has pledged its full support to the government of Mexico in an 
effort to prevent a group of cotton growers in the lower Rio Grande valley of Texas from evad- 
ing a 50 cents an hour minimum wage’ required by international agreement for imported Mexican 


nationals. 
The U.S. Section of the Joint 


United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee notified the Mexican 


Confederation of Labor (CTM)‘ 
that it stood behind the Mexican 
government even if the latter went 
to the length of denying Mexican 
citizens to all of Texas. 

Represented in the U.S. Section’ 
are the AFL-CIO, the Mine Work- 
ers and the railroad unions. 

A little over a year ago, the US. 
Labor Dept., at the urging of U.S. 
labor, put into effect a wage formu- 
la for piece-work which was de- 
signed to assure almost all imported 
workers minimum pay of 50 cents 
an hour. 


Although the employer farm 
labor advisory committee ap- 
proved the formula, some 16 of 
the biggest cottom growers in 
the lower Rio Grande valley 
filed suit. In three cases, injunc- 
tions were granted which re- 
Strained the Labor Dept. from 
applying the formula. 


The U.S. Section also said that 
the Labor Dept. recently responded 
to its urgings in blacklisting several 
Rio Grande growers on grounds of 
shortpaying their Mexican con- 
tract workers and then falsifying 
their records to cover up. 

The growers won injunctions 
against such blacklisting, which 
would have denied them Mexican 
workers, One grower court suit 
also aimed to restrain the Mexican 
consul from enforcing the bilateral 
agreement, the U.S. Section noted. 

The action of the Texas cot- 
ton. growers, U.S. Section Chair- 
man Frank L. Noakes wrote. 
Mexican Section Chairman Fidel 
‘Velazquez, amounts to “out- 
right insurrection against the 
laws of the United States by the 


Noakes is secretary-treasurer of 
the Maintenance of Way Employes 
and Velazquez is CTM secretary- 


A U.S. Section report sent to 
Velazquez by Noakes observed 
that most Texas employers have 
come to recognize their responsi- 
bilities under the bilateral treaty 
and could “put the most effective 


pressure on the bunch of outlaws 


in the lower Rio Grande valley 
to make them clean their house.” 

Texas uses far more imported 
Mexicans than any other state, 
Some 142,000 were used there in 
1958 out of a USS. total of 433, 
000 Mexicans. 


House Probers Crack 
Labor Dept. Secrecy 


The House Government..Information subcommittee, which has 
been waging war on the secrecy curtain maintained by government 
agencies, has smoked out the Labor Dept. on two cases involving 
grower violations in the use of imported Mexicans. 

The violations, uncovered by union officials in the field, involved 


influential California growers. 

Public inquiries on the cases 
were rebuffed until the congres- 
sional headed by Rep. 
John E. Moss (D-Calif.) began 
poking at the curtain of author- 
ity. 

California growers last year used 
a peak total of 83,000 Mexican 
nationals under a_U.S.-Mexico 
agreement. 

One case pursued by Moss grew 
out of a complaint by a field rep- 
resentative of the AFL-CIO Agri- 
cultural Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee that Heringer Enterprises, 
Oroville, Calif., violated the con- 
tract covering imported Mexicans. 
That company is run by Fred Her- 
inger, a director of the California 
Farm Bureau and head of its labor 
committee. 

A few days later, last January, 
the government verified the viola- 
tion and, after an appeal, the viola- 
tion was confirmed. A second pro- 


Heringer should be denied further 
Mexicans. This ineligibility became 
final in June. 

Meanwhile, Moss wrote Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell that public 
inquiries on the Heringer case were 
being rebuffed by Mitchell’s San 
Francisco office on grounds that 
Heringer’s appeal would be pre- 


general, 


judiced, eae 


ceeding was launched to decide if | 


4> 
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’ Prodding by the Moss group 
drew a letter from Under-Sec. 
James T. O’Connell that the San 
Francisco office withheld infor- 
mation because of a “misunder- 
standing.” 

The second case was even more 
submerged, involving a grower 
twice found guilty of violations who 
still is using Mexican nationals. 

Last October, Sec.-Treas. Ernesto 
Galarza of the Agricultural Work- 
ers reported that the D’Arrigo Co, 
was using a Mexican national on 
construction work in violation of 
the bilateral agreement. 

The union then charged that 
D’Arrigo falsified payroll records 
to cover up the misuse of Mexi- 
cans, The union and the Moss 
group unsuccessfully sought con- 
firmation from the Labor Dept. 
that he had been found guilty of 
again violating the contract. 

D’Arrigo, however, was certi- 
fied to receive Mexican nationals 
during 1960. 

The Moss group on Aug. 13 re- 
ceived a letter from the Labor 
Dept. confirming that D’Arrigo had 
been found guilty for the second 
time last October of violating the 
contract. 

This was the first public acknowl- 
edgment of the D’Arrigo violation. 
A union request that D’Arrigo be 


denied Mexicans remains ignored, 
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Guard Armory for a meeting after calling on their congressmen and senators. Pictured are some of 
the 1,700 metal trades unionists who are protesting the Navy’s intention to, build a new aircraft car- 


rier in a non-union shipyard. 


Brooklyn Navy Yard Workers 
Protest Award to Non-Union Firm 


By Gene Kelly 


Navy union shipyard workers have solid Navy authority for a fight they are waging to build 


a $293 million aircraft supercarrier in a Navy yard—Commodore Perry’s famous slogan: 


>? 


give up the ship! 


“Don’t 


The fight to “save the ship” started in July, when Pres. Eisenhower signed an order authorizing 
the Navy to take bids for building the nation’s biggest and newest carrier in a private shipyard in- 


stead of a Navy yard. 


The report that the job may go to 


the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Co., biggest non-union yard in the 
country, galvanized union shipyard 
workers. At the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, the AFL-CIO Metal Trades 
Council organized a caravan and 
led 1,700 workers to Washington 
for a protest meeting with senators, 
congressmen and Navy officials. 
The protesters were assured by 
New York’s congressional delega- 
tion that they will “fight to the 
finish” to get the President, and 
the Navy, to change the decision. 


Sen: John F. Kennedy (Mass.), 
the Democratic presidential nomi- 
mee, told caravan members that, 
since the Boston Navy Yard can’t 
get the contract, he would like to 
see the ship built in Brooklyn. 

The battle over the carrier 
brought these other developments: 

@ A charge by Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (D-N. Y.) that the President 
evaded the “clear intent” of Con- 

in passing the Vinson-Tram- 
mell Act of 1934 when he accepted 
a Defense Department recommen- 
dation that the ship be built by a 
private yard on contract. 


Technical En 


@ An announcement by Rep. 
Francis E. Dorn (R-N. Y.) that he 
will sponsor an amendment to 
change the Vinson-Trammell Act. 
The law provides that major ships 
must be built in turn at+a public 
yard, then at a private yard, with 
cost not to be a consideration. But 
the act gives the President authority 
to change this sequence “if the pub- 
lic welfare demands.” Dorn’s 
amendment would take this author- 
ity away from the President. 

@ A prediction by Pres. James 
A. Brownlow of the AFL-CIO 
Metal Trades Dept. that the Navy 
will, unless overruled, award the 
carrier contract to the non-union 
yard at Newport News, Va. 

Navy spokesmen were ques- 
tioned vigorously at a meeting in 
the Capitol conducted by Celler 
as’ chairman of the bi-partisan 
congressional committee. They 
admitted this will be the first 
time since the Vinson-Trammell 
Act became law that a public 
shipyard has been passed up for 
its turn at building a carrier. 


Asked by Celler and others to 


gineers 


Rap Landrum-Griffin 


Toronto, Ont.—The head of the Technical Engineers has de- 
nounced the Landrum-Griffin Act as a “reactionary device” to 
cripple the trade union movement—especially the small local with 


voluntary officers. 


Pres. Russell M. Stephens opened the AFFE’s 34th annual con- 


vention with a promise that the® 


18,000-member union would “do 
all in our power” to amend the law 
to remove the laborious and ex- 
pensive duties falling on volunteer 
union officials in the United States. 
“The law isn’t designed to pro- 
tect rank and file union mémbers,” 
he said. “If it were, I would praise 
it to the skies.” 
Stephens also expressed con- 
cern about an attempt in Ontario 


This bill was beaten back last 
year but is expected to”be re- 
introduced at the next session of 
the provincial legislature. Cana- 


dian labor has warned that its pass- 


age would erect a permanent bar- 
rier to white collar organizing. 

Stephens said the dominant is- 
sues facing delegates would be 
amending the constitution to “live 
with the Landrum-Griffin law” and 
beginning a mass organizing drive. 

He also protested that thous- 

ands of professional engineers 
receive less pay than unionized 
laborers because they permitted 
themselves to be dominated by 
management-run professional so- 
cieties. 

“The professional engineer is be- 
coming exploited and underpaid,” 
he said. “He is no longer an inde- 
pendent contractor but a worker 
who needs a union just as much 
as the man at the machine.” 


delay sending out bidding invita- 
tions until after Sept. 17, the Navy 
spokesmen asserted no contract can 
be let by that date but declined, 
politely, to delay sending out the bid 
blanks. 

“We labored ceaselessly,” Cel- 
ler told the Navy and the Brook- 
lyn delegation, “to get into the 
Navy’s appropriation bill an item 
for the building of this carrier. 
But the President, in his wisdom, 
has seen fit to have the carrier 
built in a private yard, to the 
great chagrin and disappoint- 
ment of the entire New York 
delegation” in Congress, 

“Tell your superiors,” said Celler, 
“that the fight has only begun. 
We're going to fight to the finish, 
clear up to the White House.” 

Senators Kenneth B. Keating (R- 
N. Y.) and Jacob K. Javits (R- 
N. Y.) wanted to know why the 
Navy did not feel the responsibility 
of informing committees of Con- 
gress interested in appropriations 
about the decision to build the car- 
rier in a private yard. 

Admiral R. K. James, chief of 
the Navy Bureau of Ships, said the 
possibility was discussed at two 
meetings with committee members. 
The Navy has no intention of aban- 
doning the Brooklyn yard, but pre- 
fers to concentrate other work there 
having to do with ship repair, he 
said. 

Fred A. Bantz, Under Secretary 
of the Navy, said the Navy esti- 
mates that the cost of building the 
proposed carrier at a private yard 
will be about $30 million less than 
at the Brooklyn yard. 

The Brooklyn Navy Yard com- 
mittee, headed by Fred J. Sid- 
nam, Patrick J. Honey, Edward 
V. Dockweiler and Oscar A. 
Rexer asserted that the cost 
would be at least $25 million less 
at the Brooklyn yard. 

Pres. William Ryan, of Machin- 
ists’ District 44, summed up the 
opinion of delegation leaders with 
this statement at a rally of the visit- 
ing unionists: “The New York Navy 
Yard has been sold down the river 
by the Navy Dept. and the Great 
White Father at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 


“The battle will depend on you 


people, and your senators and con- 


‘ gressmen.” 


Pay, Fringe Gains: rigs 


Non-Op Rail Pact 
Benefits 550,000 


Chicago—More than 550,000 railroad workers—members of 11 
non-operating unions—will receive major health, insurance and va. 
|| cation improvements plus a retroactive 5-cent hourly pay raise under 
a nationwide agreement hammered out here. 

A marathon 30-hour bargaining session wound up ‘nearly a 


The final agreement followed 
Closely recommendations made on 


j|June 8 by a Presidential Emer- 


gency Board. The railroads esti- 


ijmated the cost of the wage and 
j|fringe benefit provisions as ap- 


proximately equal to the 4 percent 
wage settlement reached with most 
operating unions, 

Chairman G. E. Leighty of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 


fF -_ sos . ‘| ciation, who headed the non-ops 
NAVY YARD WORKERS from Brooklyn, N. Y., converge on the District of Columbia National 


negotiating committee, said the 
agreement was “the best possible 
under the circumstances” but he 
added that it “falls short of the 
needs of the employes.” 

At the start of the negotiations, 
the railroads had demanded that 
the unions agree to a 15-cent 
hourly slash in wages, claiming that 
employes were “overpaid.” 

A major breakthrough, he 
said, was agreement by the rail- 
roads to provide a $4,000 group 
life insurance policy to each ac- 
tive employe, paid for entirely 
by management. 

This life insurance feature, which 
will become effective Mar. 1, 1961, 
had been strongly opposed by the 
railroads who claimed the Railway 
Labor Act does not require them 
to bargain on this and other health 
and welfare proposals. 

Other major fringe benefit gains 
negotiated by the non-op unions 
include: 

@ Improved hospital, medical 


year of off-and-on negotiations.'> 


and surgical benefits for depend. 
ents to make them equal to the 
benefits received by employes, . 

@ A three-month extension of 
these benefits to workers who are 
furloughed. 

@ Two weeks vacation after 
three. years, instead of five, and 
liberalization of qualifications for 
vacation and holiday pay. 

In addition to the five-cent 
pay raise, which will be retro- 
active to July 1, the accumulated 
cost-of-living increase of 17 
cents is frozen into the basic pay 
rates. The cost-of-living escala- 
tor clause is dropped from the 
contract, a move which Leighty 
said will allow “more flexibility” 

im seeking future improvements, 

Elsewhere on the railroad labor 
scene, these developments took 


ace: 

@ Leaders of the five operating 
unions reaffirmed their solidarity 
in resisting railroad efforts to con 
duct separate talks on the hotly. 
disputed work rules issue. Sept. 7 
was set for a joint negotiating ses- 
sion after the unions said the work 
rule issues were so interrelated that 
“they affect all the employes.” 

@ Members of the Switchmen 
voted better than 2-to-1 to reject 
a wage settlement with the nation’s 
railroads based on the 4 percent 
patterns agreed to by the four other 
operating unions. The Switchmen 
have claimed that existing wage 
inequities justify a higher increase, 


Musicians Fight Sale 
Of Films for TV Use 


New York—The Musicians have launched a legal fight to pre 
vent Warner Brothers Pictures Inc. from releasing films worth more 
than $11 million for television showing until it negotiates an agree 
ment covering the movie musicians who made the sound track. 

In a petition filed in United States District Court here the AFM 


of contracts between the union and 
Warners, films may not be shown 
on television without prior negoti- 
ations and the written consent of 
the AFM. The union asked the 
courts to issue temporary and per- 
manent restraining orders. 


Involved in the suit are 122 
movies made after 1948. The 
union’s petition recites that “ac- 
cording to information and be- 
lief,’ Warners has an under- 
standing with Creative Telefilms 
& Artists Ltd., a Toronto agency, 
under which $11 million would 
be paid to Warners on Sept. 1 
and all receipts over the first 
$11 million would be _ split 
equally. 

AFM Pres.-Herman Kenin said 
he believes the courts will not “‘tol- 
erate a callous disregard of a 
pledged commitment to negotiate” 
for prior consent before the tele- 

vising of the films.- The union 
will pursue the same policy toward 
any other producers with whom. it 
has contracts, he said. 

“If the court sustains our posi- 
tion, as we confidently hope,” the 
AFM head continued, “adequate 
Te-use payments to the men who 
played for the sound tracks ‘of the 
films will be a prerequisite in our 
negotiations.” 


The union does not seek any 
payments for itself, but has 
negotiated in the past for pay- 
ments to the Musicians’ Trust 
Fund to promote the use and 
appreciation of live musical 
entertainment, Kenin said. 


pointed out that, under the terms® 


Warners made a financial report 
showing a net profit of $4.5 million 
on sales and film rentals totaling 
$66 million for the nine months 
ended May 28, 1960. 


Cost of Living 
At New High 
For 6th Month 


The nation’s cost of living edged 
to a new high in July, the sixth 
straight monthly increase, 

The Consumer Price Index ef 
the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Le 
bor Statistics, in creeping upward 
by one-tenth of 1 percent to 126.6, 
recorded the smallest June-to-July 
price rise since 1954. 

The July CPI means that the 
market basket which cost $10 ia 
the 1947-49 base period now costs 
$12.66, 

At 126.6, the July CPI was 14 
percent higher than a year earlies. 

The July standing will mean & 
pay increase of about 1 cent aa 
hour for some 105,000 electrical 
workers and about 40,000 fam 
equipment workers. 

A companion report stiowed 
that a seasonal reduction of 12 
minutes in the factory workweek: 
caused spendable earnings to de- 
cline by 36 cents to $81.23 for 
a worker with three dependents 
and $73.67 for a worker without 
dependents. 

This decline; plus the CPI slight 
increase, cut worker buying powe 


Shortly after the suit was filed, 


by one-half of 1 percent, at 
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Labor Hails Senate Version: == = |= aaa 
eee 


House-Senate Con} 


bron i 
Takes up Wage-Hour Bill 


A House-Senate ‘Conference committee tackled sharply-differing minimum wage bille—one de- 
scribed by the AFL-CIO as “a significant milestone,” the other branded “woefully i 

Labor called on the ‘conferees to support the key provisions in the Senate bill, steered to a 62 to 34 
final passage vote by Senators John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. Although trimmed back 


somewhat before final passage, it would bring more than 4 million additional workers under the wage- 
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hour law and raise the wage floor— 
in a series of steps—to $1.25 an} 
hour. 
The Kennedy-sponsored bill 
contrasts sharply with the meas- 
ure rammed through the House 


_ cratic coalition before Congress 
recessed for the political conven- 
tions. The House bill contains 
only token extensions of cover- 
age and limits the wage floor to 
$1.15 for those already covered. 
Newly-covered workers would be 
guaranteed only $1 an hour with 
me overtime pay requirement. 


Although the conservative-dom-| - 
inated House Rules Committee 
cleared the way for a conference 
oa the legislation, the possibility of 
a deadlock remained in view of the 
great gaps between the two bills, 


Oppose Splitting Difference 


AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller and Special Coun- 
sel Arthur J. Goldberg, co-chair- 
men of the federation’s Joint Mini- 
mum Wage Committee, issued a 
statement declaring that the House- 
Senate conference “should not 
mean a mere splitting of the differ- 
ences between the two bills.” 


The Senate bill, they said, al- 
though falling short of labor’s 
goals, “represents a significant 
milestone on the road toward 


achieving decent standards of liv- 


ing and working conditions for 
all wage earners. It will provide 
greater protection for fair em- 
ployers against unfair, wage-chis- 
‘eling competitors. It will shore 


' Jocal communities by substan- 


tially increasing the purchasing 
_ power of low-paid wage carners.”' 

Here is how the two bills com- 
pare: 

COVERAGE: The Senate bill 
would extend coverage to an esti- 
mated 2.5 million employes of re- 
tail or service establishments hav- 
ing gross annual sales of $1 million 
or more. Stores in a chain doing 
$1 million annual business would 
be covered if the individual store 
had at least $250,000 in sales. It 
would also extend coverage to an 
estimated 1 million workers in firms 
engaged in interstate commerce 
with annual sales of at least $250,- 
000, even if some of the work did 
not directly involve interstate com- 
merce. At present, a single enter- 
prise may have some employes cov- 
ered by the wage-hour law and 
others who are not. Coverage 
would be extended also to some 
150,000 employes of laundries with 
annual sales of $1 million or more, 


slightly more than 1 million em- 


be guaranteed a $1.15 minimum 
wage on Jan. 1, 1961, $1.20 the 
following year and $1.25 on Jan. 1, 

1963. 

ently-covered employes to a $1.15 
minimum with no further step-ups. 
Newly-covered employes, under 
‘the Senate bill, would begin with a 
$1 wage floor, move up to $1.05 in 
1962, $1.15 in 1963 and $1.25 in 
1964, 

Under the House bill, they would 
receive $1 an hour, with no further 
increases. 

HOURS: Under the Senate bill, 
there would be no ceiling on hours 
the first year. Overtime would have 


about 100,000 seamen, more than| to be paid after 44 hours in 1962, 


100,000 local transit employes, 


after 42 hours in 1963 and after 40 


more than 40,000 telephone switch-| hours in 1964. Seamen, local transit 


board operators in small commu-| workers and fish 


Token Medical. Aid Bill 


Cleared for 
(Continued from Page 1) 
with Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D- 
N.M.), the Democratic presidential 
nominee, Sen. John F. Kennedy, 
charged that the veto threat was re- 
sponsible for the Senate action. 

“This vote demonstrates that if 
we're going to have effective legis- 
lation in this and other fields,” the 
Democratic standard bearer said, 
“we're going to have to have an 
Administration that will provide 
leadership and a Congress that will 
act.” 

As passed by the Senate, the 
measure sets up a program of 
federal grants to help states pro- 
vide an additional $12 a month, 
strictly for medical care, for the 
2.4 million persons currently get- 
ting state old age assistance. The 
federal share would range from 
50 to 80 percent, depending on 
the per capita income of the 
states. 

The actual number of aged per- 
sons who would benefit from such 
a plan remains largely in doubt, 
since before any federal funds can 
be granted to any state, its legisla- 
ture must approve participation in 
medical care and appropriate addi- 
tional funds. 

Further, the number of those 
benefitting would depend entirely 
on eligibility requirements enacted 
by the states. 
have set up stringent regulations, 
including so-called “paupers’ oaths,” 


and other restrictions which have 


excluded large groups from bene- 
fits, 

Again, state legislative approval 
of added appropriations would be 
necessary, and the question of elig- 
ibility for benefits would remain in 


the hands of public welfare officials. 


The Anderson-Kennedy amend- 
ment would have extended health 
care benefits to social security re-_ 
cipients over 68 without any 


In the past, states . 


| raised. 


Passage 


means or income test, providing 
hospital, nursing home, out-pa- 
tient and home nursing care. It 
would have been financed by an 
increase of one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent in the social security taxes 
of both employers and employes. 


conferees, and expected to win 
quick approval on both sides of 
Capitol Hill, the bill contained the 
following changes in the basic so- 
cial security law: 


gible for assistance. 


_. @ The current restriction on 
outside earnings, which allow a 
person to earm up to $1,200 
without losing any monthly bene- 
_ fits, was relaxed. Under the new 
formula, an individual earning up 
to $1,500 will lose $1 of benefits 
for each $2 of earnings over the 
$1,200 limit; on earnings over 
$1,500, the loss will be $1 in 
benefits for $1 in earnings. 

@ Coverage was extended to 
American citizens working in 
Guam, Samoa, the Canal Zone, 
and to citizens working in this 
country for :nternational organiza- 
tions. 

@ Benefits for 400,000 surviving 
children of covered workers were 


Killed in conference was a Sen- 
ate scheme to provide for retire- 
ment of men at age 62 on scaled- 
down benefits; House provisions 
which would have liberalized work- 
test requirements to make about 
600,000 more persons eligible; and 
a House-passed section extending 
coverage to 150,000 self-employed 
physicians, more domestic employes 
and additional widows and widow- 


As cleared by the Senate-House 


essing em- 
ployes would not be covered by the 
ceiling on hours. 

The House bill provides no over- 
time protection for newly-covered 
workers and none in the future. 

While praising the Senate bill 
as “a great improvement,” the 
AFL-CIO declared: “It is par 
ticularly unfortunate that hotel, 
motel and restaurant employes, 
many thousands of whom are 
among the lowest-paid wage earn- 
ers in the country, will continue 
to be exempt from minimum 
wage and maximum hours pro- 
tection under the terms of the 
Senate bill.” 


VICTORY ‘SMILE is $ flashed by Sen. John F, Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
Democratic presidential nominee, after Senate passage of his bill 
raising minimum wage to $1.25 an hour, and broadening coverage 
to give an additional 4 million workers wage-hour protection. Bill 
was passed by 62-34 vote after major efforts to emasculate its key 
provisions were beaten back. 


@ Present limitations ‘line 
disability benefits available only to 
those over 50, were dropped, so 
that all disabled persons will be eli- 


gram. 


Indianapolis—A group 


Indiana ‘Work’ Repeal 
Demanded by Ministers 


of leading Indiana Methodist ministers 
has denounced the ponte so-called “right-to-work” law and ur- 


gently called for its repeal by the legislature. 
The action was taken in a statement released through the Indiana 


Council for Industrial Peace. 


The ministerial group charged 
that the Indiana “right-to-work” 
law constitutes a “denial of free- 
dom” and seeks to destroy the col- 
lective bargaining process between 
management and labor. 


“We believe in the democratic 
process in labor-management re- 
lations,” the clergymen said. 

“We believe that in the name 
of freedom the present ‘right-to- 
work law’ denies freedom, com- 
pelling, as it does, all of indus- 
try to observe open shop agree- 
ments, thus negating free col- 
lective bargaining.” 

“We believe that the ‘right-to- 
work’ law should be repealed in 
order that workers may be 


Plumbers’ Apprentice 
Program Wins Award 


Lafayette, Ind.—Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell presented a 
special certificate of merit to the United Association of Plumbers 
& Pipe Fitters for its “outstanding” educational and training pro- 


The ceremony culminated the week-long seventh annual Appren- 


tice Contest conducted by th 
union at Purdue University here 
in which 97 winners of state and 
provincial contests competed. 
Referring to the efforts of the 
Plumbers to prepare members for 


the atomic age, Mitchell said: 
“These young men here today, 


After exhaustive tests of their 
mechanical skills and the knowl- 
edge they have acquired of higher 
mathematics, basic science and 
practical engineering, the following 


apprentice winners were chosen: 


Plumbing—Walter A. Bohnen- 


berger, Local 2, New York City, 
first prize, 


third prize, $250. 


$1,000; William G. 
Baker, Local 635, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., second prize, $500; Paul 
L. Smith, Local 78, Los Angeles, 


Pipe Fitting—Charles M. Duna, 
Local 430, Philadelphia, first prize, 
$1,000; Thomas Braden, Local 
601, Milwaukee, second prize, 
$500; Richard J. King, Local 464, 
Omaha, Neb., third prize, $250. 

Sprinkler-fitting—Bruno Polack, 
Local 261, Chicago, first prize, 
$500; Donald Sandberg, Local 669, 
Washington, D. C., second prize, 
$250; Francis J. Riegerix, Local 
268, St. Louis, third prize, $100. 

Not only the apprentices, but 
their instructors as well, went 
to school here. A total of 353 
instructors employed in union 
and public vocational schools 
took special one-week courses 
im the latest teaching methods. 

The award ceremonies were at- 
tended by 500 union officials, in- 
dustry leaders and university offi- 
cials. Spokesmen for the leading 
contractors’ associations were in- 
troduced to the audience by UA 


voiced high praise of the union’s 
efforts to give both apprentices and 


Pres. Peter T. Schoemann andjon 


neither compelled to work in an 
open shop nor compelled to 
-work in a union shop except 
through democratically deter- 
mined labor-management con- 
tracts.” 

The statement by the Methodist 
ministers was in line with earlier 
action and statements condemn- 
ing the anti-collective bargaining 
“right-to-work” laws by the Board 
of Social and Economic Relations 
of the Methodist Church, 

It was signed by the Rev. Lynn 
Garth, pastor of Stull Memorial 
Methodist Church of South Bend, 
who is chairman of Christian So- 
cial Relations of the 1960 North- 
west Indiana Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Church, and 
other leading ministers, 

Among those subscribing to the 
call for repeal of Indiana anti-col- 
lective bargaining law were Rev. 
A. Summers Clark of Westfield; 
Rev. Robert Smith of Indianapolis; 
Rey. Vernon Bigler of Terre Haute; 
Rev. Warren Anderson of Dyer; 
Rev. Edward Boase of South Bend; 
Rev. Robert Fields of Kentland; 
Rev. Warren S. Saunders of Go- 
shen; Rev. Lyle Loomis of West 
Lafayette and ae. Victor aanscee 
of Boswell 


that members of the clergy are 
obligated by their calling to speak 
strongly and forthrightly on all is- 
sues affecting the rights of man. 
To react timidly in the face of 
controversy is moral and social 
cowardice.” 


Operating Engineers 
Re-elect Top Officers 


Pres. Joseph J. Delaney and Sec.- 
Treas. Hunter P. Wharton of the 
Operating Engineers were re-elec- 
ted to four-year terms without op- 
position in a referendum vote of 
the union’s membership. 

Nine vice presidents and threo 
trustees also were renamed without 
opposition. In the only contest 
the ballot, Vice Pres. Frank 
Converse of Cleveland defeated 
Ralph Bronson of Los Angeles by 


journeymen advanced training. 


a two-to-one margin. 
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AFL-CIO adarses Kennedy -Johnson 


‘Sharp, Clear’ Contrasts Between; 


—, 


Democratic, GOP Platforms Cited 


(Continued from. Page J) 
be inhibited by loyalty to the mis- 
takes:of his -predecessor.” 


Nixon’s history as a “partisan|“ 


tampaigner both for himself and 
the national ticket,” the board said, 
“raises grave questions of his° fit- 
ness.” Notirg that he had im- 
pugned the loyalty of numerous op- 
ponents including “a President of 
the United States,” the statement 
added that “since he is neither 


fense, scientific progress and “ 
tending the frontiers of ri. 4 
racy, ” the board asserted, adding: 
we Cannot permit it to become ‘ tod 
late. 2n 

‘The AFL-CIO program presented 
to both party platform committees 
is “positive, practical and non-par- 
tisan,” and while labor recognizes 
that neither party “has a monopoly 
on wisdom or dedication to the 
public good” the obligation exists 


whole. 


state office. 


Johnson ticket. 


4-Point Action Program 
To Support Endorsement 


This four-point action program to give the fullest possible 
effectiveness to the federation’s endorsement of the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket was recommended to the AFL-CIO General 
Board by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany as chairman of COPE 
and James R. McDevitt, COPE director: 

" 1—That every national and international union, itself and 
through its local unions, undertake a campaign to insure that 
all members and their families are registered to vote; and in 
addition, that each national and international union participate 
fully in the AFL-CIO 1960 Registration Drive. 

2—That the analysis of the party platforms, party perform- 
ance and candidates’ voting records submitted to this meet- 
ing of the General Board be given the widest possible circula- 
tion among union members and the American people as a 


3—That a more intensive effort than ever before be made 
to collect $1 voluntary contributions from union members for 
the support of COPE-endorsed candidates for Congress and 


4—That all union members be urged to make additional 
voluntary contributions to promote the election of the como 


maive nor uninformed we -must 
conclude he knew Getiene in every 
case.” 

A comparative voting record 
compiled by the Committee on 
Political Education going back 
to 1947 revealed that on 131 
key votes Kennedy voted 91.6 
percent “right” from labor's 
viewpoint and “wrong” .02 per- 
cent. 

Nixon’s record on 77 key votes 
was 13 percent “right” and 76.6 
percent “wrong.” 

The voting record covers civil 
rights, civil service, consumer, edu- 
cation, foreign policy, health, hous- 
ing, immigration, labor, migratory 
labor, minimum wage, public 
power, small business, social 
security, taxes, tidelands and vet- 
erans. 

Comparing the vice presidential 
candidates the board said of Repub- 
lican Henry Cabot Lodge that his 
service in the United Nations “de- 
serves the greatest approbation” 
although limited by the “narrow- 
ness of Republican policy.” His 
record in Congress, it added, 
“suffers primarily at those points 
when party policy took preference 
over personal conviction.” 

Johnson was described as a “dom- 
inant force” in the last three Con- 
gresses whose leadership effective- 
ness has been universally acknow]- 
edged. While the AFL-CIO has 
not agreed with Johnson’s concept 
of the role of Congress in a di- 
vided government and has not 
agreed with his entire voting record, 
on balance he has a liberal record 
that has become “increasingly 
liberal with the years,” the board 
said. 

The Administration selected in 
November, it said, must be the one 
best able to meet the problems of 
protecting the nation from total- 
itarian communism and strengthen- 
ing the nation economically and so- 
cially “to insure our position as 
the bastion and exemplar of free- 
dom as a way of life.” 

The record of the last eight years 
is one of “too little” in the areas 


of economic growth, welfare, de- 
to measure the party positions 
against the federation’s program. 

The statement reviewed the areas 
where the differences in the party 
platforms and records “are most 
pronounced” as well as the ex- 
pressed positions of the four candi- 
dates: 

Labor legislation: The Democra- 
tic platform is “far superior” in 
terms of labor’s objective of making 
promotion of free collective bar- 
gaining the policy of the govern- 
ment. 

“Right-to-work” laws: Repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley provision allowing 
“right-to-work” laws is a “prerequi- 
site to fair labor-management legis- 
lation.” The Republican platform 
“in effect endorses” this provision; 
the Democratic platform “pledges 
its repeal.” 

Situs picketing: “The reluctance 
of Republicans to correct a flagrant 
injustice . . . defiies charitable ex- 
planation.” 

Wage-hour legislation: The Dem- 
ocratic platform “is in line with 
our position that constant improve- 
ments in the living standards and 
conditions of employment of. the 
lowest paid, including farm work- 
ers, is essential...” 

Economic growth: The Republi- 
can platform and candidate “fiave 
embraced this concept with reluc- 
tance and have been especially crit- 
ical of growth-stimulating expend- 
itures in the public sector of our 
national economy.” Such expend- 
ditures must be greatly expanded 
“for the security of the economy 
and of America itself.” 

Civil rights: On issue after issue 
non-southern Democrats “almost 
invariably have voted in favor of 
the civil rights position, whereas 
only a third to a half of the Re- 
publicans have done so. Time after 
time Republicans have cast their 
lot with the southerners against 
civil rights in order to get southern 
support for conservative or reac- 
tionary economic programs.” In 
addition, “the present Republican 
Administration has failed miserably 


to support civil rights progress at 
the. executive level.” 

Social security: On health care 
for the aged the Democratic plat- 
form says “yes; the Republican plat- 
form no. When it came to-a test, 
only one Republican in the Senate 
supported the — security prin- 
ciple.” ~ 

~ Liisitagiasmnat insurance: Only 
federal standards can restore un- 
employment insurance to its in- 


platform does not. mention this 
question, the Democratic platform 
pledges their establishment. 

Federal aid to education: “The 
Republican predilection for local’ 
solutions effectively blocked action 
and apparently will continue to 
block it.” 

Aid for depressed areas: “The 
Administration’s rejection of a gen- 
uinely effective program .. . has 
condemned millions of Americans 
to a protracted depression .. .” 
Housing: The Republicans have 
retreated from the position of Sen. 
Taft who “acknowledged the pro; 
priety of massive federal action in 
the housing field . . . The Repub- 
licanism of today is thus far less 
enlightened than that of the man 
who was once ‘Mr. Republican’ to 
the conservatives of his party.” 
Foreign policy and national de- 
fense: “We find with deep regret 
that in the last eight years our 
country has not lived up to the 
objectives of either platform, and 
that the claims made by the Repub- 
licans for the Eisenhower-Nixon 
policies have no foundation in fact.” 

Atomic energy and natural re- 
sources: From atomic energy to 
timberlands' to TVA, the Republi- 
cans in Congress and the Repub- 
lican Administration “have sought 
to promote private profit against 
the public interest.” The majority 
of Democrats in Congress opposed 
the Republican attempts in this 
area. 

Government employes: The rec- 
ord shows that the “Democrats are 
more receptive to the principle 
of fair and equal treatment for 
workers in government service.” 

Congressional procedures: Al- 
though neither party has a good 
record on changes in Senate Rule 
22 on filibusters, a majority of 
House Democrats has always sup- 
ported “proposals to restrict the 
power of the Rules Committee, 
while a majority of Republicans has 
opposed such proposals.” 
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Meany Rallies Affiliates! 
For Registration Drive | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
We must overcome the compla- 
cency and indifference that have 
clouded our election record in the 
past.” 

The AFL-CIO official declared 
that “faith in the democratic 
process is the heart” of the trade 
union movement. “We must 
promote this principle in our 
country as well as in our move- 
ment itself,” he continued, add- 
ing that labor’s registration cam- 
paign “added to the efforts of 
our affiliated unions will help 
to demonstrate again our devo- 
tion to the ideal of majority 
decision.” 

Meany pointed out that, to in- 
sure the success of the voter reg- 
istration campaign, the Executive 
Council had unanimously called on 
each affiliated union to contribute 
to a special AFL-CIO fund to be 
used for its promotion. 

The council urged unions to 
base their contributions on the 
basis of 5 cents per member. 

Meany made it plain that the 
campaign was not linked in any 
way with the AFL-CIO General 
Board’s position on labor endorse- 
ment, and that it was not connected 


with similar registration drives be- 


ing run by the Democratic and Res 


publican parties, 

The labor movement has beeg 
running registration drives fof 
many years, he said, as part of its 
continuing interest in full exercisé 
of the franchise. The decision t¢ 
intensify the effort this year, hé 
said,. stemmed in great measuré 
from the fact that surveys and spot 
checks from around the couniry 
uncovered Re a facts of 
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the number of persons who @ 
not register or vote. 

The special registration drive will 
be directed by Carl McPeak, AFL 
CIO coordinator of state legislative 
activities, operating directly undef 
Meany. 


Meany Brands GOP Candidate as 


‘Same Old Nixon We’ve Always Had’ 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany blasted the “new Nixon” pitch being circulated by the Republicail 


Party and tagged the GOP presidential candidate the “same old Dick Nixon we’ve always had.” ’ 
Asked at his press conference—announcing the endorsement of the Kennedy-Johnson ticket by g 


President’s earlier campaigns. 

“He’s the same guy that ran 

against Jerry Voorhis and Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, and who ealled 
Harry Truman a traitor,” the AFL- 
CIO president declared. 

-In his first bid for the House, 
Nixon defeated Voorhis in a cam- 
paign in which he attempted to por- 
tray Voorhis, a liberal Democrat, as 
holding the same views as_ the 
Communists. He used the same 
technique against Mrs. Douglas in 
his Senate race. In the 1952 
presidential campaign Nixon in a 
number of speeches raised by indi- 
rection the question of former Pres. 
Truman’s loyalty. 

Asked if he believed Nixon 
would be surprised by the AFL- 
CIO endorsement of Kennedy- 
Johnson, Meany replied “if he 


' looked at his own record he 


the AFL-CIO General Board—if he thought there was a “new Nixon, ss Meany recalled the Vie@ 
oe “ 


would surely be punpiioed: if we 
endorsed him.” 

The federation president told re- 
porters there was no proposal be- 
fore the board for support of the 
Nixon-Lodge ticket. 

He said he believed the endorse- 
ment would have some influence 
with trade union members because 
it will cause them to take a look 
at the record and stimulate them 
to vote for the endorsed candi- 
dates. He stressed that no one can 
“deliver” the labor vote. 

The major emphasis in the en- 
dorsement, he said, is on the presi- 
dential candidate and the party 
platform. Asked about Democra- 
tic Vice Presidential Candidate 
Lyndon B. Johnson’s record, he 
said he had a pro-labor record in 


|his early years in Congress and that 


presently his record on labor cou es 
be characterized as fair and middiag™ 
of-the-road. 

Meany stressed the importance 
of having a liberal in the White 
House in terms of securing adop# 
tion of the major planks in the 
Democratic party platform and 
that the issue was tied up willl 

~not having in the White Housé 
“some one who threatens to vet 
every piece of progressive legis 
tion.” : 


He said the issue in Congress Wa 
not between the Democratic aa 
Republican parties on progressi¥@ 
legislation because the Democrai® 
do not control Congress. 
is in the hands of the coalition @ 
Dixiecrats and Republicans, he sai 
and the Halleck-Dirksen line abou 


Democratic control is “hokum.” % 
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